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Jf  I  tnighi  give  a  ehort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hie  /hte.  If  he  reeolvee  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiaeeed  tru^^  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind—neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  telle  the  crime* 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attache  him  with  elander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearleee.^DE  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Now  that  the  three  Emperor.s  have  exchanged  cour¬ 
tesies  at  Berlin,  and  that  the  International  Working 
Men’s  Association  has  held  its  Congress  at  the  Hague, 
the  world  breathes  freely  once  again.  Neither  event  has 
had  any  more  immediate  and  apparent  effect  than 
resulted  from  the  threatened  collision  of  our  planet  with 
the  g^’eat  comet  last  month,  and  because  the  Berlin 
festivities  have  not  already  issued  in  another  invasion  of 
France,  and  the  Hague  con.spirators  have  not  already 
initiated  another  Paris  Commune,  we  are  left  to 
suppose  that  there  was  in  the  anticipated  dangers  no 
more  actual  or  prospective  reality  than  in  our  promised 
conflagration  by  the  comet’s  tail.  This  may  be  so,  or,  at 
any  rate,  it  may  be  as  well  to  think  so.  People  are 
generally  either  too  apathetic  or  too  much  frightened, 
ami,  in  the  presence  of  circumstances  that  they  cannot 
possibly  control,  it  is  certainly  better  that  they  should  be 
made  comfortable  by  hoping  too  much  than  that  they 
should  be  needlessly  disturbed  by  needless  fears.  Yet 
both  meetings  are  worth  thinking  over,  and,  of  the  two, 
the  meeting  at  the  Hague  seems  to  us  most  worthy  of 
thought.  Of  course  there  was  here  none  of  the  pomp 
and  festivity  that  during  the  past  week  have  made  Berlin 
so  attractive  to  pleasure-seekers ;  but  perhaps  more 
business  was  done  by  the  half-hundred  working  men 
delegates  assembled-  in  the  old-fashioned  Dutch  town, 
and  we  know  at  any  rate  a  great  deal  more  about  the 
objects  that  brought  them  together,  and  about  the  sub¬ 
jects  that  were  discussed  by  them,  than  about  the  serious 
ocenpations,  if  any  of  them  were  very  serious,  in  which 
the  Emperors  and  their  Chancellors  were  engaged  during 
the  stray  moments  that  they  were  able  to  spare  from 
their  amusements.  Unfortunately  the  time  has  not  yet 
arrived  when  crowned  heads  are  as  impotent  and  con¬ 
temptible  in  their  attempts  to  checkmate  one  another  as 
are  kings  fighting  alone  on  a  chess-board.  But  the 
pawns  are  becoming  more  important  in  the  game  of 
politics,  and  their  movements  are  better  worth  watching. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  regard  the  International 
As.sociation,  or  any  of  the  sections  into  which  it  seems 
likely  to  split  up,  as  at  all  eflBciently  representing  the 
work ing-classes  of  Europe,  and  this  especially  in  the  case 
of  England  ;  but,  undoubtedly,  many  prominent  thoughts 
the  continental  proletariat  find  expression  in  this 
already  somewhat  disorganised  organisation,  and  they 
arc  none  the  less  noteworthy  because  of  its  disorganisa¬ 
tion.  The  Association  is  coming  to  be  better  understood, 
both  here  and  on  the  continent,  and  if  fuller  understand¬ 
ing  does  not  win  for  it  more  esteem  from  outsiders,  it 
helps  to  acquaint  us  as  to  the  state  of  feeding  that  pre¬ 
vails  among  many- of  the  working  classes  abroad.  It  may 
be  that  the  number  of  actual  Internationalists  is  greatly 
exaggerated,  both  by  their  own  leaders  and  by  outside 
<5ntics.  But  the  people  in  sympathy  with  the  real  and 
avowed  objects  of  the  International  Association,  though 

*ey  may  not  be  in  clo.se  sympathy  with  the  society  itself, 
are  to  ^  counted  by  millions  ;  and  if  there  is  danger  in 

leir  views,  there  is  none  the  less  danger  because  of  the 


apparent  disruption  of  the  Association  that  gives  formal 
expression  to  them. 

That  there  is  danger,  and  even  a  complication  of  dan¬ 
gers,  few  can  deny.  Against  the  cardinal  dogma  with 
which  the  Association  was  started  in  1861,  that  **  the  sub¬ 
jection  of  the  workman  to  capital  is  the  source  of  all  poli¬ 
tical,  moral,  and  material  servitude,  and,  for  this  reason, 
every  political  movement  is  subordinate  to  one  great  aim, 
the  economic  emancipation  of  the  working-class,”  no 
one  with  the  real  interests  of  society  at  heart  could  make 
much  complaint,  except  on  account  of  its  vagueness.  The 
Association  worked  well  for  a  time ;  it  still  works  well 
in  mora  ways  than  one.  It  is  only  now  and  then  that 
the  world  hears  anything  of  its  best  exploits,  its  efforts 
to  keep  its  members  well  informed  as  to  the  ndation  of 
wages  and  prices  in  all  trades  and  in  all  oountnes,  so 
that  every  workman  may  be  aided  in  his  efforts  to  find  the 
best  market  for  his  labour  and  to  make  the  best  bargain 
with  his  employer.  In  these  respects  it  fulfils  some  of 
the  worthiest  functions  of  a  trade-union,  and  fulfils  them 
with  freedom  from  those  class-interests  and  trade- 
jealousies  that  often  hamper  the  healthy  action  of  unions 
among  separate  orders  of  workmen.  In  other  ways,  little 
heeded  by  the  public,  it  is  useful.  It  encourages  men  to 
think  -on  other  questions  than  those  immediately  in¬ 
volved  in  their  day’s  labour,  and  to  connect  the  special 
and  immediate  questions  suggested  by  the  day’s 
labour  with  the  more  general  questions  that  are. 
essential  to  the  progress  of  the  working-class  as  a 
whole.  The  thoughts  first  put  into  their  minds 
may  not  be  always  very  wise  or  wholesome  ;  but  this, 
though  unfortunate,  is  not  altogether  disastrous.  We 
could  adduce  more  than  one  instance  from  our  own 
knowledge  of  men  who  were  first  set  thinking  on  econo¬ 
mical  matters  by  their  acquaintance  with  Dr  Karl  Marx’s 
peculiar  and  very  unsound  views  of  capital,  and 
who  have  soon  passed  out  of  subjection  to  these 
fallacies  into  a  more  or  less  intelligent  apprehension  of 
the  real  problem  and  its  solution  ;  and  if  this  is  the  case 
sometimes  in  England,  we  believe  it  is  much  more 
frequent  on  the  continent.  Anything  that  can  rouse 
men  from  apathy  and  the  narrowest  sort  of  selfi.*ihness 
is  better  than  nothing,  and  even  the  economical  fallacies 
with  which  every  programme  and  every  pamphlet  of  the 
International  Association  is  rife  are  useful  in  their  way, 
if  they  tend  to  develop  a  healthier  activity  of  thought 
among  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  propounded. 
Surely  the  philosophers  and  statesmen  who  have  been 
tolerating  for  centuries  the  foolish  teachings  ol  theo¬ 
logians,  on  the  plea  that  they  are  better  than  nothing, 
and  will  lead  the  learners  of  them  to  get  at  something 
better  in  time,  have  no  right  to  protest  too  vehemently 
against  the  mistaken  doctrines  that  are  the  basis  of  Dr 
Marx’s  political  economy.  No  good  physician  is  fond 
of  administering  poison ;  but  it  is  often  necessary  for 
one  poison  to  bo  counteracted  by  another,  and  the  body 
politic  certainly  needs  a  little  purgation  just  now. 

What  is  allowable  as  medicine,  however,  may  be  very 
objectionable  as  food,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  poliiical 
and  economical  diet  offered  by  the  Inter  national  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  its  members  is  certainly  very  unwolesome  stuff 
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to  live  npon.  In  some  interesting  notes  written  shortly 
before  his  death  by  Mazzini,  and  lately  translated  in  the 
Cont>inq}orary  Review,  the  initial  blunders  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  its  further  blundering  during  the  seven 
yenr.s  of  its  growth,  were  forcibly  pointed  out.  There 
is  unfair  prejudice  in  some  of  Mazzini’s  strictures  ;  but 
ho  was  right  in  saying  that  “its  promoters  committed 
the  palpable  error  of  endeavouring  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  em.ancipation  of  labour  apart  from  the  political 
problem,”  and  that  “the  incompleteness  and  imper¬ 
fection  of  the  doctrine  accepted  by  the  Association 
left  an  opening  through  which  crept  in  anarchy — 
the  negation  of  every  permanent  element  of  social 
life — anger,  and  that  spirit  of  exaggeration,  latent 
in  every  party,  which  transforms  the  just  into 
the  unjust.”  There  has  been  plenty  of  anarchy  and  ex¬ 
aggeration  in  the  plans  and  action  of  the  International 
Association  in  recent  years,  and  the  feud  that  now  seems 
to  have  come  to  a  crisis  has  been  growing  steadily  from 
the  first.  Dr  Marx,  who  very  soon  acquired  the  mas¬ 
tery  in  it,  is  a  man  of  wonderful  ability,  but  not  a 
safe  leader ;  yet  it  might  have  been  better  had  his 
leatlersliip  been  altogether  supreme.  His  violent  theo¬ 
ries  might  have  been  tempered  by  a  kindliness  for 
which  the  world  does  not  give  hiin  credit,  and  the 
evil  passions  that  have  all  along  had  sway  in  many 
sections  of  fho  body,  and  have  been  present  if  not 
very  strong  in  all,  might  have  been  kept  in  abeyance. 
But,  though  ho  has  all  along  been  its  Bismarck,  he  has 
never  liad  it  completely  under  his  control.  Sometimes 
ho  has  been  compelled,  rather  than  let  slip  what  seemed 
to  him  golden  opportunities,  to  ally  himself  with  col¬ 
leagues  with  whom  he  had  no  great  sympathy,  as  was 
notably  the  case  in  the  share  taken  by  the  International 
in  the  Paris  insurrection.  At  other  times,  he  has  had  to 
refuse  the  alliance  of  men  more  violent  and  less  honest 
than  himself.  When  the  secret  history  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  comes  to  be  divulged,  wo  believe  that  Dr  Marx’s 
share  in  it  will  redound  more  to  his  credit  than  most 
people  ore  willing  to  admit,  and  that  he  will  be  found  to 
have  been  all  along  aiming,  on  worthy  grounds,  to  over¬ 
come  obstacles  which  have  constantly  existed,  and  on 
which  the  Association  now  appears  to  be  splitting. 
Though  we  believe  that  Bakounin,  the  Russian  incendi¬ 
ary,  w'as  never  formally  a  member  of  the  Assoeiation, 
he  has  for  some  years  been  the  leader  of  a  large  .section 
of  it.  At  tht  Basle  Congress,  in  1869,  a  majority  of  the 
members  supported  his  monstrous  formula :  “  I  vote  for 
the  collectivity  of  the  soil,  in  general  and  in  particular, 
and  of  all  the  social  w’eahh,  in  the  sense  of  a  social 
liquidation  ;  and  by  social  liquidation  I  mean  the  expro¬ 
priation,  (hjnre,  of  all  actual  holders  of  property,  by 
means  of  the  State,  both  political  and  judicial, — and  its 
expropriation,  de  facto ^  wheresoever  it  may  bo  possible, 
and  as  quickly  as  possible,  by  the  force  of  things  and  of 
events.”  It  is  against  such  attempts  as  that  at  the  utter 
subversion  of  society,  at  a  return  to  barbarism  under  the 
gnidaneo  of  men  w  ho  combine  the  vices  of  barbarism 
and  of  inverted  civili.«ation,  that  the  more  temperate 
members  of  the  International  have  had  to  fight,  and  the 
last  phase  of  their  warfare  appears  in  the  turmoil  of  the 
Hague  Congress. 

At  the  Hague,  as  it  seems.  Dr  Marx  and  his  party  have 
triumphed,  but  only  by  tactics  that  almost  amount  to  a 
confession  of  defeat.  The  General  Council,  which  has 
always  liitherto  met  in  London,  has  always  claimed  to 
itself  absolute  control  over  the  Federal  Councils,  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  various  countries  in  which  the  International 
Association  has  members.  Some  of  the  Federal  Couneils 
aio  strongly  imbued  with  Bakouninism  and  kindred 
systems  of  violent  social  disruption,  and  have  therefore 
had  to  be  roughly  handled  by  th.o  central  authority  in 
London.  Even  in  the  Geneial  Council  itself,  as  we  un-  | 
derttand,  Dr  Marx  has  met  with  formidable  opposition, 
and  his  opponents,  after  trying  to  outvote  him  in  his 
own  Cabinet, — if  w’e  may  apply  such  a  term  to  the 
little  knot  of  men  who  have  been  in  the  habit  , 
of  meeting  in  Holbom  —  tried  desperately  at  the  j 
Hague  to  overturn  the  power  of  the  General  Council,  | 
by  making  each  Federal  Council  virtually  independent.  ’ 


Dr  Marx  has  thwarted  this  project,  and  also  contrived 
secure  for  his  party  something  like  absolute  control  in 
the  General  Council.  But  this  has  only  been  done  h° 
transferring  the  head-quarters  of  the  International  Asso^ 
ciation  from  London  to  Mew  York,  whither  the  rebels  are* 
not  likely  to  follow,  and  whence  Dr  Marx  will  be  able  to 
issue  his  edicts  to  all  who  are  still  willing  to  follow  him 
This  certainly  looks  something  like  abdication,  or  at 
any  rate  like  an  arrangement  by  which  tl»o  rebels  can 
be  left  to  follow  out  their  plans  by  some  new  organi- 
sation,  while  the  International  itself  will  be  dwarfed 
by  their  secession  into  a  mere  agency  for  the  cairyine 
out  of  Dr  Marx’s  projects.  Whether  it  be  so  or  not, 
we  cannot  say.  The  progress  of  events  during  the  next 
few  months  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  movement. 

The  change  need  cause  no  discontent  in  England, 
The  International  Association  has  done  its  work  in  this 
country.  Our  own  working-classes  can  work  their  way 
to  complete  liberty  without  its  aid.  The  choice  for  them 
is  not  between  the  revolutionary  projects  of  Dr  Marx  and 
the  revolutionary  projects  of  Bakounin,  but  between  the 
milder  of  these  two  desperate  systems  and  quiet  strag¬ 
gling  for  independence  in  orderly  and  legal  ways.  It 
can  hardly  bo  doubted  that  they  will  choose  the  latter. 
The  International  Association,  never  very  strong  in  Eng¬ 
land,  has  lost  much  ground  since  the  Paris  insurrection ; 
and  this  is  a  thing  to  be  glad  of.  Though  our  labouring 
classes  yet  have  much  to  win,  they  are  happily  free 
from  those  fierce  necessities  that  go  far  to  justify  even 
iconoclastic  resistance  of  continental  tyranny. 


HODGE  AND  HIS  MASTER. 

The  Ian  dlords  and  their  friends  seem  determined  to 
let  us  know  their  mind  on  the  present  movement  among 
the  farm-labourers.  First  we  had  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  on  agricultural  strikes;  then- we  had  Bishop 
Ellicott ;  now  we  have  Mr  William  Dowdeswell,  of  Pull 
Hall,  Tewkesbury,  a  gentleman  whose  chief  merit  it  is 
to  bo  father  of  Mr  William  Dowdeswell,  M.P.,  the 
member  for  Tewkesbury,  a  young  politician,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  a  promising  one,  but  whose  promise  as 
yet  is  of  a  negative  kind,  and  will  very  easily  fulfil  itself. 
Mr  Dowdeswell,  senior,  is  not  a  great  man  himself,  but, 
being  only  an  average  specimen  of  “  the  gentry,”  his 
words  have  all  the  more  importance  as  being  fairly 
representative-  of  the  opinions  of  at  least  one  portion  of 
them.  He  has,  like  Mr  Brand,  been  giving  his  harvest 
feast,  and  we  learn  that,  **  after  appropriate  religious 
services  ” — whatever  they  may  have  been — over  COO 
labourers  sat  down  to  dinner.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
the  young  legislator,  but  his  father  also  graced  and 
honoured  the  festive  board,  and  to  the  father  it  fell  to 
make  the  speech  of  the  evening.  “  Re.sponding  to  tho 
toast  of  his  health  ” — the  chroniclers  pile  the  agony  up 
a  littlo  as  far  as  words  go — “  Mr  Dowdeswell  con¬ 
gratulated  the  labourers  present  upon  having  stood 
aloof  from  the  wiles  of  tho  agitators.”  Ihat  " 
rather  himself  than  his  labourers  whom  ho  ® 

have  congratulated  did  not  seem  to  occur  ^ 
Dow'deswell  at  all.  But,  as  a  harvest  home,  at  -w  ici 
600  labourers  assist,  probably  puts  a  littlo  sum  into  >c 
landlord’s  pocket,  and  as  if  Mr  Dowdeswell’s  men  la 
listened  to  the  wiles  of  the  agitators,  there  w  ould  have 
been  at  least  a  decrease  in  Mr  Dowdeswell’s  nett  pro  s, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  that  gentleman  shoul  o 
a  little  grateful  himself,  and  should  even  feel,  m  a 
misty  kind  of  way,  that  his  labourers  ought  to 
grateful  also. 

But  agitators  are  a  vile  pectis  on  which  to  dilate  at  an 
agricultural  dinner,  and  so  Mr  Dowdeswell  ,,  ® 
to  pleasanter  themes.  “He  had  read 
said,  “  about  a  puny  race  of  starving  men,  hardy  a  c 
earn  their  daily  bread,  and  who  were  supposed  ®  ® 
the  supply  of  farm  labourers.  But  he  1 

present  did  not  answer  to  the  description,  and  he 
those  who  talked  so  were  there  and  he  would  show 
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gomclliiiig  different.  There  was  Nicholls,  for  instance, 
j,e  would  point  out  to  them,  a  man  six  feet  high.”  Now 
this  was  very  gratifying  to  Nicholls,  no  doubt,  who  may 
be  and  possibly  is,  big  enough  to  be  member  for  Tewkes¬ 
bury  himself.  But  the  particular  size  of  Nicholls  goes  little 
way  to  disprove  the  general  proposition.  And  it  Nicholls 
really  repre.seuts,  with  his  six  feet  of  height  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding  development  of  strength,  the  average  stature 
and  build  of  Mr  Dowdeswell's  labourers,  we  can  only  say 
that  upon  the  Pull  Hall  estates  the  ordinary  laws  of 
nature  are  suspended.  This  wo  infer,  not  in  a  general 
way,  hut  from  specific  statements  made  by  Mr  Dowdes- 
well  himself  as  to  wages  and  other  such  matters.  His 
becoming  pride  in  the  big  Nicholls  led  the  eyes  of  the 
owner  of  Pull  Hall  to  wander  over  his  six  hundred 
labourers,  and  to  assure  them  that  it  was  a  wicked  inven¬ 
tion  put  about  by  those  unprincipled  people,  “  agitators,” 
that  agricultural  labourers  are  a  dwarfed  and  puny  race, 
who  produce  no  children.  Ho,  Mr  Dowdeswell,  cannot 
only  boast  of  the  big  Nicholls  ;  but  he  also  has  a  man 
npon  his  estates  as  virtuous  and  as  prolific  as  Nicholls 
is  big.  That  man  Mr  Dowdeswell  is  very  anxious 
indeed  to  exhibit  to  the  agitators  who  go  about  disturb¬ 
ing  the  country  and  setting  class  against  class.  The 
worthy  fellow  has  brought  up  a  family  of  twelve  children 
npon  twelve  shillings  a  week.  And  it  i.<»,  Mr  Dow’deswell 
thinks,  ”  a  fine  sight  ”  to  see  that  man  surrounded  by 
his  children  and  grand-children  to  the  number  of  forty. 
How  far  the  sight  would  go  to  convince  agitators  that 
they  are  “  doing  more  harm  than  good  ”  w’e  should  not 
like  to  say  for  certain.  If  the  wages  of  this  lucky 
patriarch  are  any  criterion,  it  follows  from  a  calculation 
of  them  that  ho  and  his  family  of  forty  children  and 
grand-children  exist  upon  two  pounds  a  week — a  sum 
rather  less  than  that  which  Mr  Dowdeswell  himself 
would  pay  for  a  box  of  cigars  or  a  dozen  of  claret.  To 
the  eye  of  a  farmer  the  sight  of  forty  people  living  upon 
forty  shillings  a  week  may  perhaps  have  its  **  fine  ” 
points ;  but  that  a  country  gentleman,  who  is  also  a  bit 
of  a  philanthropist  into  the  bargain,  should  see  anything 
“  fine  ”  in  such  a  sight,  is  a  mystery  which  passes  our 
comprehension.  Mr  Dowdeswell,  however,  has  views  of 
his  own  as  to  what  is  wanted  to  make  life  pleasant  and 
desirable,  and  one  of  those  view’s  is  that  a  labourer — 
except  upon  such  special  occasions  as  a  harvest-home — 
should  eat  potatoes  and  thank  God  that  he  has  them  to 
eat.  “  He  w’as  very  sorry,”  he  said,  “that  the  labourer 
did  not  enjoy  his  daily  meal  of  meat.  But  when  he 
looked  at  the  army  in  the  East  living  without  meat,  at 
the  stalwart  men  iu  Scotland  living  upon  oatmeal,  and 
the  Irish  upon  potatoes,  he  felt  bound  to  regard  meat  as 
a  luxury,  and  could  not  admit  it  was  a  necessity  of  life.” 
With  tl)is  parting  shot  at  his  friends  the  “  agitators  ” 
the  happy  ow’ner  of  Pull  Hall  sat  down. 

Now,  just  let  us  look  at  this.  Here  is  Mr  Dowdes¬ 
well,  a  man  rich  enough  to  put  his  son  into  Parliament 
for  that  young  gentleman’s  own  benefit  and  amusement, 
certainly  not  for  the  benefit  or  amusement  of  any¬ 
body  else ;  rich  enough  to  employ  COO  labourers ;  a 
game  preserver ;  with  a  house  in  London  and  a  house 
in  the  country,  and  everything  that  man  can  desire. 
And  this  man,  calling  his  labourers  together,  says  that 
he  is  glad  that  they  have  kept  clear  of  ”  the  wiles  of 
agitators,”  or,  in  other  words,  have  not  struck  for  higher 
wages.  “  What  do  they  want,”  he  asks  ?  “Not  meat ; 
it  surely  cannot  be  meat.  Meat  is  not  a  necessity, 
but  a  luxury.  Let  them  live  on  potatoes,  and  rear  a 
family  of  twelve  children  upon  12s.  a-week.  That  is 
what  their  life  is,  and  a  very  pleasant  life  too.”  So 
Mr  Dowdeswell ;  and  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  utter 
degradation  of  soul  and  spirit  in  which  the  agricultural 
labourer  wallows,  that  his  men,  the  whole  six  hundred 
of  them,  should  have  sat  and  listened  to  him  without 
groan.  Let  Mr  Dowdeswell  go  north,  and  make  a 
Similar  oration  to  a  gang  of  colliers,  or  to  a  meeting 
^  Lancashire  or  Nottingham  weavers.  He  will  be  a 
bold  man  if  he  repeats  the  experiment. 

There  was  an  old  French  nobleman  who,  when  his 
^asants  asked  for  bread,  told  them  to  go  and  eat  grass. 

Ir  Dowdeswell,  when  his  peasants  ask  for  meat,  tells 


them  to  go  and  eat  potatoes  and  oatmeal,  and  to  beware 
of  the  wiles  cf  agitators.  Such  a  fact  is  not,  perhaps, 
so  sad  as  that  a  Bishop  should  be  found  advising  a  pack 
of  ignorant  farmers  to  duck  these  same  agitators  iu  tho 
horse-pond,  and  that  a  member  of  Parliament  should 
follow  up  the  episcopal  advice,  and  improve  upon  it  bv 
reading  “drown”  for  “duck.”  But,  patting  for  a 
moment  Mr  Dowdeswell  and  tho  landlords,  and  time¬ 
serving  priests,  whose  mission  it  is  to  flatter  landlords, 
npon  one  side,  what  Is  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  ?  Is  ho  practically  any  better  off*  than  a  slave  ? 
Of  the  two  the  slave’s  condition  is,  or  was,  as  far  as  more 
physical  comfort  went,  immeasurably  tho  bettor  of  tho 
two.  A  hand  on  a  sugar  plantation  had  less  w'ork  to  do 
than  has  an  English  labourer.  Ho  had  far  better  food 
I  and  more  of  it.  He  had  a  pleovsant  little  cabin,  with  its 
patch  of  potatoes  and  com ;  and  ho  had  further  a 
glorious  tropical  or  semi-tropical  climate.  Tho  negroes 
in  Carolina  used  to  sing  at  their  work  out  of  sheer  light- 
heartedners.  Fancy  Mr  Dowdeswcll’s  model  labourer, 
with  twelve  shillings  a  w’eek  and  twelve  children,  sing¬ 
ing  out  of  the  joy  of  his  heart  as  he  goes  along.  As  far 
as  mere  creature  comforts  aro  concerned,  it  were  better 
far  for  the  Pull  Hall  labourers  to  bo  slaves  on  some 
coffee  or  sugar  plantation,  than  to  work  as  free  men  for 
Mr  Dowdeswell. 

And  in  what  does  the  freedom  of  these  men  differ 
from  slavery  ?  Judge  it  by  its  fruits.  What  does  it 
give  them  that  tho  slave  has  not  got?  The  real  truth 
of  the  matter  is — and  working  men  aro  beginning  to  sco 
it — that  a  labourer  who  has  no  interests  in  the  results  of 
his  labour,  who  can  never  hope  to  get  more  than  a 
certain  small  weekly  sum,  too  small  to  allow  of  saving, 
who  has,  in  a  word,  no  chance  of  ever  being  in  any 
way  better  off  than  ho  is  at  the  present  moment,  is  as 
much  a  slave  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  ho  >vero 
to  be  bought  and  sold ;  and  the  spirit  of  a  slave  is  iu 
him  when  he  allows  a  well-fed  squire  to  tell  him  that 
his  duty  is  to  live  on  potatoes  and  be  thankful.  It  is  tho 
old  story  of  Garrett  and  Bodfisb  over  again.  The  man 
who  can  quietly  tell  his  fellow  man  to  live  on  potatoes 
would,  if  he  could  and  dared,  flog  him  upon  provocation 
as  he  w’ould  flog  a  dog. 

For  all  this  there  is  but  one  remedy.  The  agricultural 
labourer  must  have  the  vote.  Tho  household  franchise 
must  be  extended  to  the  counties,  Mr  Spencer  Stanhopo 
notwithstanding.  Before  ’32,  when  a  Parliament  of 
county  squires  crippled  our  commerce  and  manufactures, 
the  rich  millowners  of  the  north  found  it  necessary  to 
pass  a  Reform  Bill.  It  did  not  occur  to  them  that  they 
w’ere  in  effect  enfranchising  their  own  operatives.  But  ever 
since  ’32  we  have  been  slowly  learning  the  lesson  that  it  is 
I  no  use  to  legislate /or  people  ;  that  wo  must  givo  them 
the  franchise,  and  that  then  they  will  legislate  for  them¬ 
selves.  We  are  much  mistaken  if  next  session  will  not  sco 
the  household  franchise  extended  to  the  counties.  When 
that  day  comes  landlords  of  the  type  of  Mr  Dowdeswell 
must  look  to  themselves.  What  has  been  done  in  Ire¬ 
land  will  be  done  over  again  in  England,  and  we  shall 
have  a  bill  to  give  the  tenant  farmer  a  secure  pos.sffsion. 
Six  such  men  as  Mr  Read  could  carry  such  a  bill  now. 
Let  such  a  measure  pass,  and  tho  tenant  farmer,  able  to 
protect  himself  against  his  landlord,  will '  find  himself 
unable  to  hold  out  against  reasonable  demands  upon  tho 
part  of  his  labourers.  And,  when  Hodge  has  the  vote, 
and  as  an  elector  will  be  asked  to  decide  between 
establishment  and  disestablishment,  Bishops  will  ceaso 
to  urge  that  agitators  for  a  rise  in  agricultural  wages 
should  be  ducked  in  a  horse-pond  ;  and  country  gentle¬ 
men,  such  as  Mr  Dowdeswell,  knowing  and  dreading  the 
power  of  a  vote  shielded  by  the  ballot,  and  seeing  in  the 
distance  a  graduated  income-tax,  will  cease  to  hold  that 
meat  is  a  superfluity  with  which  Hodge  has  no  concern. 

PERE  HYACINTHE’S  MARRIAGE. 

If  it  were  announced  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  bad,  upon  profoundly  conscientious  grounds, resolved 
to  marry  his  grandmother,  we  can  conceive  the  horror 
that  would  thrill  the  religious  world.  The  announce- 
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cases  m  whicb  celibacy  can  be  a  merit,  and  it  is  more 
generally  either  a  misfortune  or  a  vice.  If  some  consider 
this  statement  too  strong,  and  hold  that  celibacy  is  quite 
as  respectable  a  condition  as  marriage,  we  should  not 
quarrel  w'ith  them.  The  point  is  that  marriage,  whicli 
is  the  highest  form  of  social  union,  should  be  not  degraded 
into  a  low  traffic. 

With  a  Frenchman’s  nnpoelical  conception  of  marriage 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why  he  titters  when  the  outcome 
of  Pere  Hyacinthe’s  eloquence  is  his  marriage  with  an 
American  widow.  The  P6re  himself,  long  since  eman¬ 
cipated  from  the  monkish  standard  of  holiness,  has 
perceived  the  error  of  his  countrymen,  and  learned  to 
appreciate  the  better  side  of  marriage.  Well  would  it 
be  for  France  if,  in  this  vital  question,  a  revolution 
deeper  and  greater  than  ’79  were  made.  Wo  wonder 
at  the  apathy  with  which  a  Frenchman  allows  any 
adventurous  rascal,  who  can  get  soldiers  at  his  back, 
to  govern  him.  But  why  should  we  wonder  when  he 
allows  his  father  to  give  him  a  wife  ?  The  political 
slavery  is  nothing  to  the  domestic  slavery,  and  domestic 
emancipation  must  precede  political  enfranchisement. 
It  is  hopeless  to  obtain  a  self-governing  nation,  whose 
members  do  not  choose  for  themselves  in  the  most 
interesting  and  important  act  of  their  lives.  Now  the 
French  have  but  retained  the  old  paternal  despotism  of 
Rome.  The  spirit  of  the  Roman  law  survives  in  the 
Code  Napoleon.  The  father  clings  to  his  old  rights, 
as  the  proprietor  of  his  children,  whom  he  can,  of  course, 
deal  with  as  he  pleases.  By  a  happier  destiny  we  have  as 
a  nation  worked  out  our  domestic  as  w’^ell  as  our  political 
salv'ation.  In  English  law,  the  parent  is  exactly  in  his 
right  position.  So  long  as  his  children  are  under  age,  he 
can  stop  their  marriage ;  but  after  that  his  consent  is  not 
legally  necessar3\  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  advice 
of  parents  to  children  after  their  majority  ought  to  be 
asked  and  given  as  a  favour,  or  not  at  all.  Where 
parents  have  by  their  kindness  and  sympathy  won  the 
confidence  of  their  children,  their  advice  on  matri¬ 
monial  projects  is  certainly  of  sufficient  value  to  be 
worth  asking ;  and  where  such  confidence  docs  not 
exist,  whether  through  the  fault  of  parent  or  of  child, 
nothing  but  harrn  can  result  from  making  the  advice 
obligatory.  In  an  ordinary  English  marriage  there  is  a 
happy  blending  of  the  spontaneous,  healthy  choice  of 
the  children  and  the  acquired  knowledge  of  the  parents. 
The  buoyancy  of  youth  keeps  itself  out  of  dangers  by 
the 'wisdom  of  calm  years. 

Emancipation  of  the  children  in  marriage  is  what  the 
French  want  before  divorce  even.  Divorce  won 
open  a  door  of  escape  to  some  ill-assorted  couples,  bu  e 
abolition  of  the  domestic  tyranny  is  necessary  to  save 
the  manliness  of  the  nation.  We  do  not  know  ^  le  er 
P^re  Hyacinth  shares  the  opinion  of  his  Cburc  i  on 
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the  inevitable  failure  that  occasionally  attaches  to  all 
human  institutions,  he  would  do  a  service  to  his  coun¬ 
trymen  not  less  worthy  of  renown  than  Luther’s 
reformation,  and  his  man*iage  would  bo  quoted  as  a 
landmark  in  history. 


SUICIDE  AND  COWARDICE. 

It  was  too  much  to  hope  that  the  wretched  tragedy, 
as  it  has  been  named,  of  the  two  young  Germans  who 
agreed  to  -shoot  one  another  at  Chelsea,  or  the  more 
recent  suicide  of  the  girl  who  jumped  over  Waterloo 
Bridge,  should  pass  without  calling  forth  the  usual 
sermons  from  the  moral  newspapers,  if  we  may  so  call 
them  froradheir  resemblance  to  the  religions  periodicals. 
One  might  as  well  expect  a  hungry  spider  to  pass  a  poor 
fly,  when  it  was  lying  in  wait  for  a  dinner,  as  ima^'ne 
at  this  season  of  the  year  that  such  tempting  occasions 
would  be  suffered  to  pass  without  being  “improved.” 
Accordingly  the  public  have  been  treated  to  disquisi¬ 
tions,  not  on  the  immorality  of  suicide,  for  that  is  too 
(generally  admitted  to  allow  interesting  and  piquant 
remarks,  but  on  the  cowardice  of  it.  This  is  a  theme 
so  paradoxical  that  it  serves  admirably  in  the  dull  season. 
Theological  denunciation  has  been  exhausted,  or,  at  any 
rate,  has  been  so  far  successful  that  many  people  seem 
to  regard  it  as  a  more  heinous  crime  to  kill  one’s  self 
than  to  kill  one’s  neighbour.  Theology  is  not  to  blame 
if  we  have  not  all  arrived  at  that  pitch,  and  if  many  of 
ns  would  still  prefer  that  the  mischievously  inclined 
should  make  away  with  their  worthless  selves  rather 
than  that  they  should  attack  our  useful  and  valuable 
lives. 

Every  age,  and  every  nation,  it  has  been  well  said,  has 
its  pet  virtues  and  its  pet  antipathies  to  certain  vices.  In 
western  nations  suicide  has  had  a  history  of  singular  vicis¬ 
situde.  Greece  generally  was  in  favour  of  suicide  ;  but 
not  Plato.  He  pronounced  against  suicide,  and  invented 
the  famous  argument  about  “  stopping  at  our  post,”  and 
waiting  in  life  until  we  are  called  to  death.  But  the 
rao.st  intensely  moral  sect  of  philosophers, — the  sect  that 
carried  enmity  to  pleasure  farther  than  any  other,  the 
sect  that  represents  intellectually  the  modem  sermon- 
makers,  whose  essays,  in  short,  are  similar  in  substance 
and  style  to  moral  as  opposed  to  doctrinal  sermons, — 
was  so  far  from  reprobating  suicide,  that  it  raised  it 
to  the  rank  of  a  virtue.  It  is  said  that  extremes  meet. 
At  all  events,  the  foolish  pleasure-seekers,  Nagel  and 
May,  put  an  end  to  themselves  in  the  same  way  as  the 
severe  Stoics,  the  pleasure -haters,  followed  of  old.  Suicide, 
the  resource  of  these  weak  and  effeminate  youths,  was 
also  the  solace  of  those  stern  moralists  who  found 
their  life  constantly  fulling  short  of  their  ideal,  till  at 
last,  in  despair,  they  renounced  the  attempt  to  harmonise 
them.  From  the  Stoics,  the  virtue  of  suicide  passed  to 
the  Romans,  and  the  celebrated  “  Roman  death  ”  is  a 
lasting  memorial  of  the  unhappiness  and  courage  of 
ancient  patriotism.  During  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  Church,  suicide  was  by  no  means  in  bad  odour. 
Sometimes  a  Roman  Governor  was  perplexed  with  the 
spectacle  of  an  excited  mob  demanding  to  be  executed 
that  they  might  crjoy  the  honours  and  rewards  of  mar¬ 
tyrdom.  At  other  times,  Christians,  in  fear  of  torture 
and  the  most  barbarous  forms  of  death,  anticipated  their 
executioners  without  exciting  the  smallest  censure  ;  and 
especially  women,  who  were  exposed  to  insnlt-s  and 
injuries  that  they  feared  worse  than  death,  frequently 
robbed  their  assailants  of  their  prey  by  leaving  in  their 
^nds  a  corpse.  Such  conduct  was  applauded,  and,  we 
helieve,  was  never  authoritatively  condemned  till  the 
time  of  Augustine;  so  that,  for  several  centuries,  suicide 
lad  enjoyed  the  forbearance,  if  not  the  tacit  approval,  of 
the  Christian  world. 

Two  causes  combined  to  drive  the  clergy  in  the  course 
inarked  out  for  them  by  St  Augustine.  The  cessation 
of  persecution,  the  victory  of  Christianity,  took  away 
he  ordinary  inducement  to  self* desl ruction.  When 
suicide  ceased  to  be  an  alternative  to  the  most  dreadful 
and  agonising  forms  of  death,  it  was  no  longer  resorted 


to  by  ordinary,  well-to-do  people,  and  was  left  to  those 
unhappy  creatures  who  are  found,  in  every  state  of 
society,  unable  to  bear  the  burden  of  life.  There  was 
nothing  then  in  suicide  to  recommend  it  any  longer  to  the 
respectable  people,  who  generally  mould  the  moral  code. 
The  indirect  effect  of  religious  teaching — raising  the  fear 
of  death  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  making  all  intr  jsion 
on  the  other  world  a  sorb  of  unhallowed  trespass — was 
strongly  against  any  rash  and  premature  exit  from  life. 
Moreover,  the  tables  were  now  turned.  The  Christians 
were  the  persecutors,  the  victims  being  often  of  their 
own  number,  and  suicide  was  too  convenient  a  mode  of 
baulking  them  of  their  prey  to  receive  any  encourage¬ 
ment.  The  unrelenting  spirit  of  the  priests  refused  to 
those  whom  they  called  heretics  the  miserable  privilege 
of  escaping  from  their  torments  by  the  fate  of  death. 
Greed  supplied  a  motive  in  reference  to  their  own  flocks, 
quite  as  strong  as  hatred  did  in  the  case  of  their  enemies. 
The  clergy,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  those  days  held 
the  keys.  They  were  the  deputies  of  St  Peter.  It  was 
theirs  to  absolve,  theirs  to  refuse  absolution  ;  theirs  to 
admit  into  the  kingdom,  theirs  to  shut  out.  Man’s  ex¬ 
tremity  was  their  grand  opportunity.  When  death 
approached,  they  hovered  round  like  vultures,  hungering 
for  fees,  and  with  palms  itching  for  death-bed  bequests. 
The  more  sins,  the  more  money  must  be  left  to  the 
Church.  We  are  apt  to  forget  how  enormous  was  this 
influence,  and  how  in  some  countries  the  clergy  swallowed 
up  all  the  best  land.  Of  course,  nothing  was  got  from 
suicides.  They  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and, 
apart  altogether  from  the  heinous  sin  of  quitting  their 
post,  they  inflicted  a  deeper  wound  on  the  vanity  and 
interest  of  their  confessor  by  taking  their  departure 
without  asking  his  leave  or  paying  him  his  toll.  We 
require  some  such  reasons  as  these  to  explain  the  frantic 
and  extraordinary  energy  of  hate  with  which  the  clergy 
pursued  the  lifeless  body  of  the  suicide.  Of  course  they 
would  not  admit  it  into  consecrated  ground,  and  hence 
arose  the  silly  but  not  meaningless  ceremony  of  bury¬ 
ing  the  body  where  roads  crossed,  with  a  stake  through 
it,  as  if  it  were  in  danger  of  flying  away.  Thus  only 
can  we  understand  how  suicide  should  have  fallen  into 
such  discredit.  It  cannot  have  been  from  the  sin  of  it, 
for  that  was  the  same  in  the  earlier  ages  as  in  the  later. 
Something  else  must  have  been  the  cause.  We  think 
this  may  be  found  in  the  very  different  circumstances  in 
which  the  clergy  were  situated,  when  Christianity  was 
persecuted,  and  when  it  was  persecutor. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  change  that  has  passed 
over  public  opinion.  So  revolting  to  ordinary  minds  is 
the  legal  treatment  of  suicides,  that  nearly  every  jury  in 
such  a  case  commits  what  may  be  called  a  white  peijury. 
It  almost  uniformly  finds,  what  is  notoriously  contrary 
to  fact,  that  persons  who  commit  suicide  have  done  so 
while  in  a  state  of  unsound  mind.  When  really  brought 
face  to  face  with  an  actual  suicide,  and  called  upon  to 
determine  the  line  of  conduct  to  bo  pursued,  average 
Englishmen  act  with  perfect  common  sense.  But  when 
merely  writing  about  suicide,  they  are  apt  to  make  up 
for  their  good  sense  in  practice  by  writing  a  great  deal 
of  nonsense.  For  surely  nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  to  say  that  it  is  cowardly  to  meet  and  vanquish  the 
strongest  fear  of  average  human  nature — the  fear  of 
death.  The  Romans,  who  were  not  bad  judges  of 
courage,  held  it  a  most  cowardly  thing  to  put  up  with  the 
ills  of  life  from  a  dread  of  death.  Nagel  and  May  would 
have  shown  cowardice  if  they  had  simply  awaited  death 
from  starvation  in  a  foreign  country  from  want  of  reso¬ 
lution  to  kill  themselves.  That  their  conduct  was  wicked 
does  not  prevent  it  from  being  courageous.  Courage  may 
be  shown  as  well  in  doing  what  is  bad  as  in  doing  what 
is  good.  Courage  is  just  as  much  a  virtue  as  physical 
strength  is,  and  no  more  ;  it  may  be  used  for  right  ends 
or  wrong  ends.  Not  to  1^  deterred  from  a  determined 
purpose  by  the  fear  of  evils,  or  by  the  certainty  of  evils, 
is  courage,  whether  the  purpose  be  moral  or  immoral. 

What  makes  it  easy  to  fall  into  the  error  of  speaking  of 
suicide  as  cowardly,  is  that  to  abstain  from  suicide  may 
also  be  courageous  in  the  highest  degree.  To  all  who 
believe  that  it  is  a  duty  to  bear  out  to  the  last  whatever 
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ills  may  afflict  ns,  and  who,  out  of  regard  to  this  duty,  man  Scarcely  returns  to  Berlin  (ban  begets  intoa  snnahW. 

1  *1  i  -  I* /sAT^l-ain  liT  Snf.ol  illn..es  nr  I  wlfti  RnmA  ni<rnts  nn  ilin  niinatinn  nP  — 3...  ouie 


says  psblicli 


begins 


jifTccts  the  average  opinion  about  suicide.  A  man  to  to  talk  about  the  necessity  of  a  re-armament  of  certain 
whom,  with  his  views  of  life,  suicide  would  be  cowardly,  corps  sc.arcely  then  disarmed.  As  if  li©  could  ever 
generalises  rashly,  and  says  that  suicide  is  covvardly.  have  expected  that  a  nation  like  the  French  could 
But  if  he  were  to  remember  the  other  side,  the  point  be  made  to  bear  their  humiliation  without  expres.sW 
of  view  of  those  who  regard  this  passive  endurance  as  even  a  hope  of  revenge,  or  as  if  he  did  not  Icnn* 


of  view  of  those  who  regard  this  passive  endurance  as  even  a  hope  ot  revenge,  or  as  if  he  did  not  know 
serving  no  good  object,  he  would  see  that  although  it  that  revenge  was  just  as  imjiossible  for  them  daring 
might  be  cow’ardly  for  him  to  commit  suicide,  in  his  many  years  to  come  as  it  would  be  for  him  to  make  the 
neighbour  the  avoidance  of  suicide  would  be  cowardly,  globe  turn  round  the  other  w’ay.  A  few  mouths  later  he 
It  is  a  convenient  fiction  that  w’e  all  possess  the  same  kicks  up  a  row  with  the  Catholics,  wdth  no  better  result 
moral  sentiments  and  opinions,  and  that  we  all  subscribe  than  that  of  making  a  Briti.sh  M.P.  go  over  to  Berlin  as 
theoretically,  how’ever  little  we  may  do  so  practically,  to  the  bearer  of  a  complimentary  ad  Iress  from  a  number  of 
the  received  code  of  manners  and  morals.  Such  delibe-  “influential  persons”  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind.  Finally, 
rat-0  resolutions  to  resort  to  suicide  as  we  saw  in  the  he  gets  op  a  conference  of  three  Emperors,  three  Chan- 
case  of  Nagel  and  May  show’  that  the  popular  assump-  cellors,  several  Grand  Dukes  and  Crow  n  Princes,  and 
tion  is  incorrect,  and  that  many  persons,  wdio  outw'ardly  some  five  hundred  minor  s'ars.  The  event  is  trumpeted 
are  undistiuguishablc  from  their  neighbours,  evince  by  all  over  the  world  as  somctlnng  of  an  importance  never 
their  conduct  that  they  do  not  share  the  common  opinion  heard  of.  And  what  is  Ihe  result?  Simply  this;  in 
about  one  vice  at  least.  We  cannot  deny  their  courage,  the  morning,  the  Emperor  of  Au.stria  dresses  himself' 
the  only  point  in  their  conduct  that  is  not  reprehensible,  ia  a  Russian  uniform  with  a  Prussian  Order;  the 
Indeed  such  miserable  careers  as  these  two  young  men  Emperor  Alexander  in  a  ^  Prussian  uniform  with  an 
went  through  in  Chelsea  so  quickly,  w’ould  not,  in  a  Austrian  Order ;  and  the  Emperor  William  in  an  Aos- 
sound  state  of  public  opinion,  attract  the  least  notice,  trian  uniform  with  a  Russian  Order ;  in  the  evening. 
But  the  British  public,  or  rather  a  portion  of  it,  is  gross  Francis  Joseph  becomes  a  Prussian,  Alexander  an  Aus- 
and  sensational  in  its  tastes,  and  the  papers  that  w’rite  trian,  and  William  a  Russian.  And  so  it  goes  on  for 
such  excellent  moral  lectures  are  really  fanning  the  several  days ;  a  perfect  masquerade,  quite  as  unique  in 
flame  of  excitement  under  the  pretence  of  reprobating  its  w'ay  as  the  tattoo  under  the  accompaniment  of  which 
it.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  some  of  our  amateur  it  took  place.  And,  after  a  few  days  of  military  picnics, 
ToueSy  seeing  the  ease  and  cheapness  W’ith  w’hich  they  reviews,  and  illuminations  in  fancy  dresses.  Prince  Bis- 
may  attain  notoriety,  should  shoot  themselves  within  an  marck  is  forced  to  declare*  that  the  meeting  of  the 
inch  of  their  life,  in  oider  that  they  may  have  the  Emperors  w’as  simply  an  act  of  friendship,  which  really 
proud  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  bulletins  are  issued  means  that  his  undertaking,  whatever  might  have  been 
announcing  to  a  grateful  public  the  state  of  tlieir  health,  its  aim,  was  a  perfect  failure.  Now  knowing  bow  difficult 
as  though  they  had  honoured  the  nation  by  presenting  make  people  believe  that  a  man  like  Bismarck 

it  with  an  infant  Princess.  Such  escapades  of  unre-  can  make  a  JiascOy  I  will  try  to  bring  out  a  few  facts 
deemed  vulgarity  and  silliness  as  those  of  the  two  3’oung  which  may,  perhaps,  make  the  assertion  look  less 
Germans  should  be  treated  with  indifference  and  con-  absurd. 

tempt.  The  more  noise  is  made  about  them,  the  greater  That  the  meeting  was  not  intended  to  bo  a  mere  com- 
is  the  encouragement  that  is  given  to  silly  young  fellows  plimentary  affair  is  proved  by  the  speech  of  the  Emperor 
to  go  and  do  likewise.  That  is  not,  perhaps,  the  pur-  of  Russia  addressed  before  his  departure  for  Berlin  to 
pose,  but  certainly  it  will  be  the  effect,  of  too  much  moral  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  and  which  is  thus  given  in 


preaching.  Journal  de  St  Petershourjy  an  organ  of  the  Russian 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  :  “I  pray  God  that  it  may 
THE  BERLIN  MASQUERADE.  “Ot  be  nece.ssary  to  pour  out  again  your  blood  so  dear  to 

me  ;  and  I  do  not  see  at  present  any  danger  that  could 
It  really  seems  that  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  are  threaten  us.  With  a  view  still  more  to  consolidate  peace, 
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BO  close  to  each  other  that  not  a  single  great  man  can  I  resolved  to  undertake  a  journey  abroad,  w  hich  I  hope 
contrive  to  escape  the  fatal  step  leading  from  the  one  to  will  not  be  without  a  result  for  us.  But,  in  case  of 


the  other.  Few'  people,  even  in  Germany  itself,  like  necessity,  I  am  sure  the  troops  of  tlie  Don  will  answer 
Prince  Bismarck  as  a  man,  but  no  sensible  person  in  the  to  my  appeal  w’ith  that  eagerness  which  they  have 
world,  be  he  German  or  French,  Arab  or  Chinese,  could  always  showm  for  the  defence  of  the  country.”  Now,  this 
deny  him  the  qualities  of  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  translation  is  verbal,  and  the  second  sentence,  unless  we 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  His  skill,  his  pluck,  his  tho*  take  it  as  meaning  nothing,  means  that  the  speaker 
rough  knowledge  of  men,  and,  above  all,  perhaps,  his  went  abroad  for  a  definite  purpose,  and  that  he  did  not 
capacity  of  utterly  disregarding  everybody  and  every-  intend  making  a  secret  of  tho  nature  of  this  purpose, 
thing  as  soon  as  ho  has  in  his  head  something  he  for  he  sp.aks  of  a  result  he  expects  to  arrive  at. 

thinks  it  worth  his  w'hile  to  busy  himself  with,  are  There  can  also  be  no  doubt  that  the  Czar,  for  some 

perfectly  sublime.  Iroiii  the  days  when  he.  w’as  the  reason  or  other,  w’anted  his  views  to  be  made  known, 

laughing-stock  of  every  schoolboy  in  Germany,  up  to  the  for  the  Co.ssacks  of  tho  Don  have  nothing  to  do  with 

days  when  he  became  an  idol  of  even  his  personal  enemies,  diplomacy,  and  he  has  no  need  either  to  ask  them  for 
lie  was  always  the  same  man,  shrew’d  like  Machiavelli,  leave  to  go  abroad  or  to  converse  w'itb  them  on  European 
clever  like  Voltaire,  cynical  like  Swift,  and  daring  like  affairs.  So  that,  if  a  few  days  later  Bismarck  says  to  a 
Mazeppa.  He  has  achieved  things  that  no.  mortal  man  municipal  deputation  that  the  meeting  w’as  simply  a® 
could  have  dreamed  of,  and  his  amazing  intelligence  excliange  of  compliments,  wo  must  suppose  either  t  a 
would  have  inclined  one  to  anticipate  that,  having  done  the  Czar  w’as  talking  nonsense,  or  that  the  Chance  or 
all  he  h^  done,  ho  would  retire  to  his  Varzin,  and  of  tlie  German  Empire  w’as  telling  a  lie.  Iff  course,  a  le 
would  quietly  sit  there  by  his  Burgundy  bottle,  looking  in  diplomacy  is  conaideroJ  by  no  means  an  objectiona  e 
only  now  and  then  out  of  his  window  to  see  that  his  thing,  but  it  must  alw’ays  have  some  sort  of  jnstificatioD. 
work  was  not  spoiled  by  “  those'brutes  outside.”  He  has  What  can  be  its  justitication  here  ?  Is  the  ^ 
not  an  inch  more  to  gain,  not  a  single  laurel  leaf  to  add  great  that  ho  docs  not  dare  to  avow  it  yet  ?  Bu  o 

to  his  W’reath.  But  then  to  retire  to  \  arzin  w’ould  be  to  w’hom  can  these  three  united  Pow’ers  be  afraid  . 

remain  sublime  to  the  end,  and  this  seems  not  to  be  in  could  make  a  perfect  hash  of  the  rest  of  Eurof^  ft®/ 
accordance  w’ith  the  law’s  of  nature.  So,  after  having  time  they  liked.  Is  the  result  similar  to  j 

Bwept  away  one  Empire  and  created  another,  the  great  the  Gastein  conference,  w’hich  it  was  necessary  so  s  > 
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fully  to  conceal  ?  In  tbis  cane,  no  sort  of  allusion  to 
friendship,  and  no  hope  of  peace,  can  be  possible. 
Therefore,  the  only  supposition  that  remains  is  that 
prince  Bismarck  wanted  to  bring  out  something  very 
fine,  but  has  thoroughly  failed,  and  is  naturally  forced 
to  have  recourse  to  the  claptrap  things  he  says  now. 
This  is  all  the  more  probable  as  there  is  a  rumour  going 
among  certain  politicians  that  Alexander  gave  a  blank 
refusal  to  enter  into  any  negotiations  on  hearing  the  first 
illusions  to  the  programme  of  the  German  Chancellor. 
What  this  programme  was  they  alone  know.  But  it  has 
<;ertainly  not  been  either  the  International  Association  or 
France.  The  International  has  no  meaning  for  Alex¬ 
ander,  for  communism  in  agriculture  forms  part  of  the 
law  of  his  country,  wdiilo  against  strikes  in  the  few 
manufactories  that  exist  in  Russia  he  would  simply  use 
his  police  and  his  soldiers,  if  Russian  w’orking  men 
became  conversant  with  this  new  method  of  transacting 
business,  and  caused  him  thereby  any  trouble.  As  to 
France,  both  he  and  the  Austrian  Emperor  know 
perfectly  well  that,  in  their  not  encouraging  the  hopes 
of  the  French,  lies  the  best  guarantee  against  a  new 
Franco-German  conflict  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years.  Then,  again,  the  Czar  would  not  have  any 
reason,  w*hen  dealing  wdth  such  a  w'eak  country  as 
France  is  now,  to  conceal  his  real  intentions  under 
the  diversion  of  a  long  and  courteous  visit  paid  by 
his  Chancellor  to  the  French  Ambassador,  and  under 
a  public  assurance  which  his  Russian  Majesty  gave 
to  the  diplomatic  representative  of  France  that  “he 
would  not,  on  any  account,  have  made  the  journey 
to  Berlin  to  take  part  in  an  interview  having  an  object 
hostile  to  France.”  What  must  really  have  been  on  the 
tapis  are  the  eight  millions  of  Austrian  Germans  and 
the  old  programme  of  the  Danubian  Empire,  and  upon 
these  questions  thousands  of  difficulties  may,  of  course, 
easily  be  imagined  to  have  arisen.  The  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  is,  perhaps,  the  most  good-natured  of  all  the 
despotic  sovereigns  in  the  world ;  he  is  reported,  into 
the  bargain,  to  be  sufiering  from  softening  of  the  brain  ; 
but  all  that  does  not  prevent  him  from  being  a  very  good 
diplomatist,  who  has  admirably  carried  out  his  reforms 
at  home  and  his  policy  of  receuillement  abroad  without 
having  ever  failed  to  secure  all  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  have.  If  Prince  Bismarck  expected  to  be  able  to 
carry  out  his  plans  without  giving  a  full  compensation 
to  the  Czar,  he  must  have  discovered  by  this  time  that 
he  fell  upon  a  rather  big  stumbling-block. 

The  Emperors  have  already  left  Berlin,  and  not  a 
single  direct  information  has  yet  reached  the  London  | 
papers  to  the  effect  that  the  German  Chancellor  had  any 
interview  with  either  Prince  Gortschakoflf  or  the  Czar. 
It  is  only  through  semi-official  German  journals,  quoted 
by  Reuter’s  office,  that  we  hear  of  confidential  con¬ 
ferenced  having  taken  place  between  all  the  three 
Chancellors,  and  that  perfect  understanding  is  reported 
to  prevail  amongst  them  w’ith  reference  to  all  European 
questions.  But  the  value  of  the  political  statements  in 
papers  like  the  Provinzial  Correspondenz,  the  Spener 
Zeitung^  and  the  Neue  Frcie  Presse  is  well  known,  and 
we  must  see  first  whether  something  quite  different  will 
not  reach  us  through  the  press  of  St  Petersburg  by 
next  week.  But  at  all  events  every  one  will  now  be 
•compelled  to  acknowledge  that  Prince  Bismarck’s  genius 
IS  able  not  only  to  smash  and  create  empires,  but  to  make 
three  Emperors  masquerade,  listen  to  a  tattoo,  and  kiss 
each  other  for  no  better  purpose  than  that  of  serving 
ns  the  ridiculous  though  gorgeous  properties  of  a  stage 
npon  which  he  makes  his  experiments. 

Azamat  Batuk. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

the  bastardy  clause  of  the  mutiny  act. 

Sir,— -Before  many  months  have  elapsed,  sixty- seven 
provincial  towns  throughout  the  United  Kinerdom  will 
ave  become  Depot  Centres  under  the  Army  Regulation 
•^ct.  I  do  not  now  intend  to  question  the  expediency 
or  otherwise  of  accustoming  our  provincial  population 


to  far  more  of  the  “  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war”  than 
has  hitherto  been  their  lot,  nor  to  discuss  the  possible 
commercial  advantages  that  may  accrue  to  the  towns 
selected  to  serve  as  centres.  I  wish,  however,  to  draw 
attention  to  the ’extended  facilitie.s  for  immorality  which 
will  be  afforded  by  this  new  disposal  of  the  various 
departments  of  our  military  forces,  and  from  wdiicli  the 
towms  chosen  as  depots  cannot  fail  to  suffer.  This  is  one 
of  those  subjects  which  it  is  not  pleasent  to  handle,  but 
wdiich  it  is  our  stern  duty  to  conffiat  so  long  as  vice-pro¬ 
tecting  enactments  are  the  law  of  our  land. 

The  fortieth  section  of  the  Mutiny  Act  is  so  monstrous 
in  conception,  and  so  iniquitous  in  its  results,  that  it  is 
marvellous  to  think  how  the  House  of  Coinra'ons,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  unfortunate  preponderance  of  the 
“  Colonels,”  can  find  the  heart  to  sanction  its  renewal 
session  after  session.  This  section  provides  that  no 
soldier  can  be  summoned  or  held  liable  by  any  pro¬ 
cess  whatever  before  any  legal  authority  for  deserting 
or  neglecting  to  maintain  any  relation  or  child,  and 
further  that  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  relievo  or  support 
any  bastard  child.  Now,  if  this  section,  or  the  otiior 
clauses  of  the  Act,  were  so  constructed  as  to  place  the 
man  who  enlisted  utterly  beyond  the  category  of  the 
civil  law  in  every  particular,  we  might  bo  inclined  to 
look  upon  it  as  an  intelligible,  though  barbarous  and 
crude,  enactment ;  but  w'hen,  on  the  contrary,  wo  find 
that  a  contract  of  apprenticeship  may  bo  enforced 
against  a  soldier,  or  any  action  of  debt  for  a  sum 
amounting  to  more  than  30/.  recovered  by  tho'ordinary 
civil  process,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  on  what 
principle  of  justice,  or  under  what  code  of  morality,  a 
clause  like  this  could  possibly  have  been  devised. 

The  anomalies  permitted  under  this  clause  are  almost 
grotesque  in  their  extravagance.  The  dissipated  man, 
tired  of  his  wife,  and  careless  of  his  family,  may,  by  the 
simple  process  of  accepting  the  Queen’s  shilling,  in  a 
single  moment  divest  himself  of  all  future  concern  or 
fesponsibility,  and  cast  the  burden  of  their  maintenance, 
for  the  full  term  of  their  natural  lives,  on  the  long-suffer¬ 
ing  ratepayers.  He  may  rest  content  in  bis  iniquity,  for 
the  arm  of  the  law  is  pow'erless  to  reach  him.  But  let 
that  same  man  have  incurred,  previous  to  his  enlistment, 
a  debt  at  any  tradesman’s  shop  of  a  fraction  over  30/., 
and  he  may  be  compelled  to  refund  it  at  the  order  of  the 
County  Court  Judge.  Again,  the  youth  who  has  been 
successful  in  the  crime  of  seduction,  and  incurred  the 
responsibilities  of  paternity,  may,  with  the  greatest  ease, 
by  a  visit  to  the  nearest  recruiting  station,  escape  all  the 
obligations  of  his  position,  and  basely  leave  the  mother 
and  his  child  unsupported,  uncare  1  for,  and  without  the 
faintest  prospect  of  redress.  And  yet,  had  that  selfsame 
youth — to  escape,  perchance,  the  rigours  of  servitude 
(a  servitude  to  which  he  may  have  bound  himself  when 
but  a  whining  schoolboy) — ventured  to  enlist  before  the 
term  of  his  apprenticeship  was  completed,  his  master 
could,  in  a  moment,  demand  him  back  from  his  regiment, 
cause  him  to  be  heavily  fined,  and  compelled  to  fulfil  to 
the  letter  the  days  for  which  he  had  been  boufad.  Is  it 
possible  that  any  words  can  be  found  too  strong  to  apply 
to  a  clause  that  thus  gives  a  legal  sanction  to  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  all  the  most  solemn  and  holy  duties  for  which  a 
man  is  born  into  the  world  ?  It  is  a  flagrant  instance, 
but  one,  alas,  of  many,  of  the  habitual  and  apparentlv 
studied  neglect  with  which  English  law-givers  treat  all 
legislation  that  bears  upon  the  sacred  relations  which 
ought  to  exist  between  the  sexes. 

Nor  am  I  drawing  any  fanciful  picture  in  thus  calling 
attention  to  the  possibilities  that  might  occur  under  this 
section.  Not  only  are  they  possibilities,  but  the  prac¬ 
tical  experience  of  every  day  lifj  shows  that  they  are 
stern  realities.  Captain  Browne,  of  Woolwich,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act,  states  “  that  any  civilian  can,  at  any  time, 
throw  over  the  claims  of  his  wife  and  family,  by  enlisting. 
He  has  to  swear  that  he  is  single,  but  it  is  very  com¬ 
monly  done.  I  can  put  my  finger  on  cases  at  any  time, 
and  I  think  any  other  officer  could.”  Pages  might  be 
filled  with  the  evidence  of  both  soldiers  and  civilians  of 
an  equally  strong  description.  The  gross  immorality  of 
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^&rrison  towns,  find  of  those  districts  thfit  are  mfide  the 
temporary  sojourn  of  our  troops,  is  almost  proverbial  in 
its  notoriety,  and  too  well  known  to  need  further  confir¬ 
mation.  The  positive  premiums  to  vice  that  are  offered 
by  our  army  regulations  leave  a  sure  and  certain  track 
of  blighted  virtue  in  the  footsteps  of  our  soldiery  as 
they  move  through  the  country.  It  is  enough  to  state, 
on  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Bowring,  that  no  less  than 
seventy  cases  of  seduction  and  bastardy  came  before  the 
Exeter  magistrates  as  the  consequence  of  the  stay  in  the 
barracks,  for  only  a  few  months,  of  the  cavalry  regiment 
that  had  been  quartered  there,  but  to  no  one  of  these 
injured  mothers  and  innocent  children  did  the  law  afford 
any  assistance.  Even  the  pastoral  letters  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  discoursing  on  the  Arcadian  manners  of 
our  soldiery,  who  seem  recently  to  have  trooped  in 
thousands  through  his  gardens  without  doing  injury  to 
a  single  leaf,  must  fail  to  convince  us  that  we  have  any 
right  to  expect  any  feelings  of  moral  obligations  to  per¬ 
meate  our  troops  when  the  law  directly  encourages  them 
in  the  pursuit  of  evil.  The  stirring  life  of  an  autumn 
campaign  does  not  offer  many  opportunities  to  the  dis¬ 
solute  liver,  but  I  shall  be  agreeably  surprised  if  we 
do  not  in  the  futui*e  learn  that  many  a  cottage  home  of 
the  Dorset  labourer  has  ample  cause  to  regret  the  visit 
of  the  legalised  seducers. 

But  it  is  not  only  because  sixty-seven  British  towns 
are  now  about  to  have  the  opportunity  afforded  to  them 
of  testing  the  advantages  of  this  system  that  I  am 
induced  to  advert  to  this  painful  topic.  Unfortunately 
the  system  will  be  still  further  extended  in  these  central 
depdts,  and  made  applicable  to  a  considerable  portion  of 


de  St  Petershourg,  or  any  paper  of  a  similar  class,  and 
compare  it  with  an  English  paper.  If  you  are  free  from 
prejudice  you  will  be  at  once  compelled  to  admit  that 
you  have  a  greater  variety  of  information  there  than 
here,  that  the  writing  is  more  concise  and  more  tellinv 
that  the  knowledge  of  foreign  countries  and  their  affairs 
is  more  complete,  and  that  the  only  point  in  which  the 
English  paper  is  ahead  is  the  telegraphic  and  special 
correspondence  department,  for  which  Continental  papers 
cannot  afford  to  pay,  seeing  that  they  are  not  organs 
of  rich  tradesmen,  published  by  tradesmen  for  tradesmen. 

Now,  had  we  known  more  of  foreign  affairs,  we  should 
have  never  exposed  ourselves  to  the  humiliating  Russian 
note  at  the  time  of  the  Polish  insurrection  ;  wo  should 
probably  have  been  able  to  avoid  the  so-called  revision 
of  the  Black  Sea  Treaty,  and  perhaps  even  to  prevent 
the  Franco-Prussian  war.  A  few  weeks  before  the  com- 
batants  actually  entered  the  field  we  were  still  writing 
long  diatribes  against  continental  alarmists  (sw  the 
Times  of  June  and  July,  1870),  and  endless  laudations 
on  the  peaceful  dispositions  prevailing  all  over  the  world 
(see  the  leading  article  of  the  Daily  hetes  dpro})08  of  the 
University  boat-race  of  1870).  It  is  nearly  the  same 
with  home  affairs.  Party  conflict  is  the  only  thing  to 
which  much  attention  is  paid,  besides  sporting,  thanks¬ 
giving,  Tichboming,  and  xindred  matters.  But  though 
society  is  almost  disorganising  itself,  notwithstanding  an 
apparent  increase  of  prosperity,  “  by  leaps  and  bounds,” 
no  one  seems  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  it.  Only  a 
few  months  ago  strikes  were  still  spoken  of  as  mere 
humbugs  got  up  by  a  few  disreputable  demagogues, 
and  it  is  only  when  they  began  to  affect  the  price  of 
almost  every  article  of  necessity,  and  more  especially 
threatened  to  cut  off*  the  supply  of  hot  rolls  in  the 
morning,  that  the  leaders  of  our  public  opinion  began  to 
see  the  force  of  other  people’s  ar^ments  and  their  own 
idiotcy.  Abroad,  a  man  takes  his  newspaper  in  the 
morning  with  a  view  to  correct  the  mis-statemente  of 
last  night’s  public  rumours.  In  England  he  must  listen 
to  what  people  say  in  the  evening  if  he  wishes  to  have 
the  misrepresentation  of  his  morning  paper  corrected. 

The  only  way  of  getting  some  sound  notions  as  to 
W’hat  is  going  on  at  home,  as  well  as  in  the  world  at 
large,  is  never  to  take  an  English  daily  paper  in  hand 
and  to  wait  for  Saturday’s  publication.  With  the  opec- 
tatorf  the  Saturday  BevieiVf  and  the  Pall  Mall  Budget  (1 
do  not  speak  of  the  Gazette,  which  is  only  a  proof  sheet 
of  the  Budget,  adorned  with  stale  news  and  blundere, 
like  the  celebrated  statement  about  hares  and  rabbits 
laying  eggs),  a  man  is  as  fully  au  courant  with  contemj^ 
rary  history  as  he  can  ever  w'ish  to  be.  Let  every  pnutea 
sheet  in  the  world  be  destroyed  by  the  tail  of  some 
intrusive  comet,  except  a  set  of  each  of  these  three 
papers,  and  you  could  almost  restore  the  world  s  histo^ 
for  the  period.  And  their  excellence  is  the  immedia  e 
result  of  their  thorough  disconnection  from  the  tra  mg 
newspaper  man.  They  are  written  by  persons  who  are 
as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  professional  literary  man 
abroad.  Some  of  their  articles  are  clearly  the  “ 
tary  contributions  ”  of  distinguished  civil  and  nnh  ^ 
officers,  of  a  couple  of  free-thinking  deans,  and  of  a  ew 
philosophical  statesmen.  The  great  majority  of  art>c  e  » 
however,  are  written  by  men  to  whom  political  , 

and  literature  are  occupations  to  which  they  havedevo  e 
their  lives  and  their  honour,  and  which  this  very  la 
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would  prevent  tliem  from  selling  to  the  services  of  any 
tr.iding  firm.  Of  course  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the 
views  of  thc.se  papers,  and  it  would  by  no  means  do  to 
t.ike  one  of  them  only.  The  Spectator^  for  instance, 
liieher  than  .any  of  them  as  far  as  honesty  and  sincerity 
jire  concernctl,  being  written  almost  exclusively  by  two 
men,  naturally  talks  nonsense  on  certain  subjects,  and 
avoids  altogether  speaking  on  some  others  for  want  of 
».necial  knowledge.  Besides,  having  somehow  or  other 
rived  at  the  conclusion  that  religion  ought  to  be  kept 
i’.p  at  any  price  in  this  country,  it  indulges  now  and  then 
in  fits  similar  to  that  which  it  has  been  taken  with  lately 
concerning  the  “  Efficacy  of  Prayer.”  The  former  short- 
coning  is  fully  balanced  by  the  vast  knowledge  of  the 
members  of  the  Saturday  Itfjvlew^s  staff ;  while  the  second 
is  just  ns  fully  balanced  by  the  business-like,  almost- 
hiatal  atheism  of  the  Pall  Mall.  On  the  other  hand, 
neither  in  the  Salimiay  nor  in  the  Pall  Mall  can  a  man 
ever  expect  to  find  an  unbiassed  view  upon  popular 
s|UC8tions.  The  people  is  always  a  mob  with  those 
c.^senlially  West-end  papers,  and  is  treated  accordingly. 
Mild  it  is  in  the  Spectator  that  one  has  to  look  for  the  true 
interpretation  of  what  the  Saturday  and  the  Pall  Mall 
sneer  at  or  abuse-  If  it  were  possible  to  infuse  a  little 
mere  knowledge  in  the  Reverend  Broad*Church  Spectator^ 
11  little  more  social  impartiality  in  tho  Saturday  Review^ 
and  to  stop,  somelmw,  the  falling  off  of  talent  which 
many  people  are  afraid  has  been  going  on  in  the  Pall  Mall 
r  these  Inst  two  years,  England  would  have  full  right  to 
.-^ay  ih.at  it  possesses  the  best  possible  weekly  press  in  the 
whole  world.  But  from  this,  of  course,  that  part  of  it 
should  be  excluded  which  is  carried  on  by  the  so-called 
gentlemen  of  the  press,  and  which  resnlts  in  Lloyds  j 
DIspatcJujtf  Sunday  Times ^  and  kindred  uglinesses. 

Here,  sir,  I  end  the  very  outspoken  comments  which 
vou  have  allowed  me  to  offer  to  your  readers. 

I  am,  Ac.,  EnIom.\. 

PRAYER. 

Sir, — The  late  general  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
the  letter  in  your  last,  cannot  fail  to  draw  attention  to 
the  real  question  at  issue,  viz.,  whether  prayer  must  ever 
l)e  iaseparable  to  a  pure  system  of  ethics ;  or  whether  it 
is  only  to  he  estimated  as  a  gross  form  of  personal 
utilitarianism  ? 

The  development  of  man  has  not  only  altered  his  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Deity,  but  also  refined  his  wants  and 
spiritualised  his  aspirations.  There  is  a  vast  gulf 
l>etvveen  the  primitive  man  who  either  worships  w’hat  ho 
fears  the  most  or  that  from  which  he  expects  the  greatest 
and  the  more  modern  and  higher  conception  of  the  i 
^5upremo  Ruler.  This  conception,  generally  embraced 
by  most  of  our  greatest  thinkers,  is  founded  on  kuow- 
iedge  and  enunciated  in  true  humility  as  undefioable.  It 
raay,  perhaps,  be  best  expressed  in  the  recent  words  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  “  that  the  religious  sentiment  may  find 
its  highest  sphere  in  the  belief  that  the  ultimate  power 
id  no  more  representible  in  terms  of  human  conscions- 
^css  than  hnman  consciousness  is  representible  in  terms 
a  plant’s  functions.”  There  is  the  widest  divergence 
•n  the  appreciation  of  prayer  between  the  negro  who 
beats  bis  fetish  if  his  wishes  are  not  complied  with,  and 
tbe  man  who  finds  that  mental  development  is  often 
mental  torture,  that  without  the  knowledge  of  the  law 
there  is  no  conscious  sin,  and  who,  in  the  mystery  of  life 
^nd  the  nn*.sery  of  the  daily  struggle,  sees  in  prayer  a 
means  of  contemplating  his  weaknesses  and  acquiring 
•I  fresh  coumge  to  pursue  his  higher  motives  and  crucify 
bj8  coarser  predilections. 

The  unceasing  labours  of  many  of  our  men  of  science 
•5  one  iit'e-long  prayer,  one  long  striving  with  difficulties 
;‘nd  supplication  for  light  and  knowledge,  surpassing  in 
mtensity  the  vigils  and  whinings  for  personal  advan- 
mges  ami  selfish  satisfaction  of  some  orthodox  exponents 
Y  prayer.  It  requires  a  high  order  of  faith  to  pursue 
after  (lay,  year  after  year,  one  prolonged  invocation 
®  science,  the  results  of  which  tend  to  the  advantage  of 
0  race  lather  than  to  the  benefit  of  tho  inquirer.  Pro- 
Y®or  Tyndall’s  researches  into  the  relation  of”  dust  and 
‘^Jcase,”  and  the  results  that  will  ultimately  accrue  to 


them,  are  greater  and  more  consistent  examples  of  Divine 
blessings  than  tho  account  of  ”  the  Lord’s  dealings  with 
George  Muller,”  and  other  statements  of  that  kind. 

The  justice  of  God  in  granting  the  requests  of  the 
righteous  presupposes  the  certainty  of  the  righteous 
knowing  what  is  best  for  them  to  ask.  The  conditions 
of  life  are  so  complex  that  an  advantage  gained  by  the 
one  is  often  a  loss  snstained  by  another.  How,  then, 
can  we  pray  for  a  cessation  of  natural  laws  for  oar  own 
benefit  without  feeling  that  tho  sun  does  not  shine  on 
the  good  and  bad  alike  ?  The  grandeur  of  Providence  is 
shown  in  the  unvarying  sequence  of  natural  laws ;  the 
moral  grandeur  of  man  is  not  shown  in  vain  supplica¬ 
tions  that  these  laws  should  be  broken  for  his  benefit. 
There  is  more  purity  and  conrage  in  believing  in  an  un¬ 
changing  than  in  believing  in  a  capricious  governing  will. 

Prayer  as  a  communion  to  lift  the  mind  from  the  sor¬ 
did  cares  and  grovelling  ideas  of  life  is  religion  in  its 
ethical  beauty.  'Prayer  for  temporal  blessings  or  for 
the  avoidance  of  ills  to  which  all  humanity  are  subject  is 
religion  materialised  and  dcha.sed. 

I  am,  Ac.,  W.  L.  D. 

CO-OPERATIVE  FARMING 

Sir, — It  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  the  first  Commoner 
of  England  admitting  that  the  agrioultnral  labourer 
needs,  in  addition  to  his  wages,  some  small  share  in  the 
profits  of  the  farm  in  which  he  works.  Hitherto  the 
labourers  have  bad  two  grievances.  Bad  house  accom¬ 
modation,  with  no  security  of  possession,  and  poor  wages. 
They  understand  that  their  wages  will^  rise  when  their 
lahonr  is  constantly  more  in  demand,  and  that  emigra 
tion  largely  resort^  to  will  bring  relief  to  those  rcmaii.< 
ing  in  the  country  ;  hut  they  likewise  feel  that  even  better 
wages  will  give  them  little  additional  comfort,  so  long  as 
they  are  liable,  at  a  few  days’  notice,  to  he  turned  out  of 
the  cottages  they  occupy.  It  is  this  insecurity  of 
possession  which  often  keeps  at  home  those  who  would 
otherwise  look  oat  for  better  woik,  if  they  could  hut  he 
sure  that  their  wives  and  children  would  not  he  ejecteil 
in  their  absence,  and  this  evil  can  only  be  remedied  by  a 
homestead  law,  and  heartily  do  I  trust  that  the  agitation 
among  working-men  will  continue  nntil  every  industrious 
agricultural  labourer  can  seenre  a  home  in  his  native 
parish,  so  long  as  he  can  pay  for  it.  We  see  thousands 
of  steady  men  in  every  county  of  England  interested  in 
the  business  of  the  country,  and  prepared  to  fight  with 
their  employers  for  its  defence  from  internal  and  external 
foes.  I  am,  Ac., 

Brightley,  11th  Sept.  Henry  Atherton. 

THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  of  the  Money  Market, 
owing  to  large  withdrawals  of  gold  for  Germany,  and 
to  tho  verdict  of  the  Geneva  tribunal  on  the  Alabama 
question  being  against  England,  produced  an  unfavour¬ 
able  effect  upon  the  course  of  prices  in  the  Stock 
Exchange,  hut  the  closing  quotations  are  not  the 
worst  of  the  week.  An  advance  in  the  Bank  of 
England  rate  was  generally  anticipated,  as  the  with¬ 
drawals  for  the  week  ended  the  12th  iust.  exceedeil 
the  receipts  by  230,000/. ;  but  the  announcement  on 
Thursday  that  no  alteration  had  been  made  produced  a 
feeling  of  relief,  and  the  various  markets  became  more 
firm.  In  the  discount  market  tho  best  three  months’ 
bills  are  not  taken  under  per  cent ,  and  six  months’ 
4  per  cent. 

Consols  have  fluctuated  daily,  hat  the  changes  have 
been  fractional  only  ;  the  closing  quotation  sho  ivs  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  l-16th. 

In  Foreign  Stocks  the  tendency  has  been  downward 
all  round,  and  the  transactions  few  and  unimportant. 

In  Railway  Shares  the  settlement  of  the  account  has 
impeded  operations.  The  rates  of  carrying  over  were 
lights  and  the  traflBc  returns  showing  an  increase  ^somc 
activity  prevailed,  but  large  purchases  on  provincial 
acconnt  caused  weakness  in  prices  at  the  close. 

Tiie  return  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  weeV 
ended  the  llth  of  September  shows  that  the  amount  of 
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notes  in  circalati<  n  is  20,053,860/.,  being  a  decrease  of 
380,025/. ;  and  the  stock  of  bullion  in  bofh  departments 
is  2*XoC5,’578/.,  being  a  decrease  of  483,682/.  when  com¬ 
pared  w  th  the  preceding  return. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  Com¬ 
pany,  a  dividend  of  2/.  10s.  per  cent.,  free  of  income-tax, 
being  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  was  declared 
for  the  half-year,  on  the  Ordinaiy  and  Preference  A 
Stock.s. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Bank  of  India 
(Limiled),  the  net  profits  realised  during  the  half-year 
were  stated  to  be  42,011/.  An  interim  dividend  at  the 
ratc^  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum  was  declared,  the  sum 
of  33,400/.  being  appropriated  to  the  extinction  of  the 
debit  of  that  amount  on  profit  and  loss  account. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  nigbt : 

Consols,  925-16  to  92  7-lG. 

Foreii:n  Securities: — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  95  to  96; 
Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.  Viceroy,  91 J  to  921;  ditto,  1868, 
89|  to  89J ;  ditto  Khedive,  83|  to  841 ;  French  Six  per  Cents., 
99^  to  loot;  ditto  Five  percents.,  2  to  2^;  Italian  Five  per 
('cnt.s.,  67  to  674 ;  Peruvian  Six  per  Cents.,  76f  to  75| ; 


the  extent  of  355,823/.  ;  Indian  corn,  G45  811/  •  c 
1,019, 112?. ;  wood,  C66,840J.  The  chief  decreasee-wK 
200,412f.;  silk,  278,058;  tea,  U3,C18f.  ;  tola 
339,91U. :  wool,  137,0401.  ’ 

The  following  are  the  particulars  relating  to  the  articl.. 
from  which  a  revenue  is  derived  by  the  Crown.  * 


Eight  months— to  August,  1872. 


Cocoa  -  lbs.  13,153,233  3.876,615  5,073,652  1053s~i9- 

Coffee  -  „  128,494,656  94,647,895  20,752  869  67?61m? 

Currants  & 

Raisins  -  cwts.  314,491  78,810  502,625  iooqo. 

Spirits  -  gals.  8.364,894  2,212.857  5,48.3,136  19  410Qm 

Sugar  -cwts.  10,426,650  139,878  9,204,327  3215  197 

Tea-  -  lbs.  120,727,839  26,909,850  85,668,203  90554  S 

Tobacco  -  „  •  26,699,047  10,826,934  28,918,577  69  60393^ 

Wine  -gals.  13,498,656  1,290.343  11,355,142  14,6489^ 

Those  for  the  same  period  of  1871.  ’  ’ 

Cocoa  -  lbs.  13,688,749  8,900,508  4,791,881  79964G4 


Imported. 

13,163,233 


Re  exported.  Duty  paid.  in 

Bond. 


Spirits 

Sugar 

Tea- 

Tobacco 

Wine 


;-  cwts.  314,491 

-  gals.  8,364,894 
-cwts.  10,425,550 

-  lbs.  120,727,839 

-  „  •  26,699,047 

-  gals.  13,498,656 


3.876,61»  5,073,652  10  538  49j; 


r  129,933 

5,48.3,136  19,410,963 
9,204,327  3,215,197 


„  140,129,532  115,026,496  -  20,824,886  72,’l22iG77 

wts.  277,491  126.863  429,842  105349 


734  to  74;  Uruguay  Six  per  Cents.,  731to73J;  and  French 
Scrip,  3  J  to  3^  prem. 

English  Railway  Shares  : — Brighton,  73i  to  73 J  ;  Caledonian, 
113  to  1134  ;  Great  Eastern,  47|  to  47| ;  Great  Western,  116| 
to  116^;  Great  Northern  “A,”  1691  to  1601 ;  London  and  North- 
Western,  1444  to  1441;  London,  Chatham,  and-Dover,  241  to 
24J;  Metropolitan,  GOl  to  61 ;  Metropolitan  District,  281  to  29; 
Midland,  141 J  to  1421;  North  BritUh,  791  *  North-Eastern 

Consols,  1031  10  lb3j  ;  Sheffield,  80  to  801 ;  South-Eastern, 
1023  to  103  ;  ditto  “A,”  841  to  841. 

Miscellaneous  Shares  : — Anglo-American  Telegraph,  120  to 
121;  British  Indian  Extension  Telegraph,  Hi  to  11|;  ditto 
Australian,  "i  to  7^ ;  China  Telegraph,  8^  to  9;  Eastern 
Telegrajfh,  9i  to  9J;  French  Atlantic  Telegraph,  22  to  221; 
Hudson's  Bay,  12.1  to  121;  I^flia  Rubbers,  311  to  321 ;  Inter¬ 
national,  J  to  1  dis- ;  Ottoman  Banks,  14|  to  14 1;  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Constructions,  33  to  331. 


TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  RETURNS. 

The  accounts  furnUbed  by  these  returns  show  an  increase 
in  the  value  of  our  trade,  both  import  and  export,  during 
last  month,  as  compared  with  that  of  August  last  year ; 
but  an  examination  of  the  several  articles  which  go  to 
make  up  the  total  discloses  the  fact  that,  in  the  principal 
ones,  there  has  not,  on  the  whole,  been  an  increase  in 
quantity,  but  that  the  values  are  greater  than  they  were 
before.  With  such  exports  as  are  entirely  of  home 
produce  the  additional  price  obtained  is,  of  course,  an  entire 
gain  to  tho  producer — either  as  workman,  capitalist. 
Or  manufacturer.  Of  this,  coals  and  iron  afford  instances  ; 
in  the  one  case  the  quantity  is  almost  exactly  the  same, 
whilst  the  value  is  nearly  doubled ;  in  the  other  there  has 
been  a  trifling  decrease  in  quantity  with  an  increase  of 
•10  per  cent,  in  the  value.  Where,  however,  the  substance 
of  the  article  is  foreign,  and  has  been  obtained  at  a  higher 
cost,  equivalent  or  more  than  equal  to  the  additional  price 
of  the  manufactured  article,  no  advantage  accrues  to  tho 
home  industry  employed  in  its  production.  Our  cotton 
and  woollen  manufactures,  which,  together,  furnish  one-half 
of  the  whole  British  goods  exported,  may  be  placed  in  the 
latter  category.  Raw  cotton,  as  imported,  is  valued  nearly 
20  per  cent,  higher  than  it  was  last  year,  whilst  the  price 
of  the  exported  articles  appears  to  be  not  more  than 
•4  per  cent,  greater.  Sheep’s  wool,  imported,  has  risen 
in  vuldo  about  14  per  cent.;  woollen  manufactures, 
exported,  at  about  half  this  rate.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
congratulate  ourselves  that,  on  the  whole,  there  has  been 
any  really  profitable  increase  of  our  trade,  either  inwards 
or  outwards.  For  the  month  of  August  the  total  value  has 
been 

1871.  1872.  Increasf'. 

Imports  -  £29,897.273  £29,114,798  £782,470 

Exports  -  -  24  557,502  22,221,245  2,336,257 

for  the  eight  months  ending  olst  August 

Imports  -  £235.028,328€21 7.634,700  £17,393,628 

Exports  -  167,166,036  143,077,206  23,489,430 

The  piincipal  articles  in  which  there  has  been  an 
Increaied  value  imported  in  the  month  are  cotton,  raw,  to 


Cocoa  -  lbs.  13,688,749 

Coffee  -  „  140,129,532 

Currants  & 

Raisins  -  cwts.  277,491 
Spirits  -  gals.  10,843,019 
Sugar  <■  cwts.  10,068,385 

Tea-  -  lbs.  109,008,388 

Tobacco  -  „  63,475,209 

Wine  -gals.  12,361,815 


7,996,464 


126,853 

2,650,181 

213.161 

25,490,997 


4^,842  105,349 

5,417,469  20,353,004 
9,294,239  8.476,820 


25,490,997  82,314,894  80,641  244 
11,481,408  28,134,188  69  959  947 
1,148,276  10,889.169  14,224,629 


Of  other  articles  of  import,  the  quantities  for  the  eight 
months  of  the  two  years  are  as  follows  i 


Animals,  living, 

1872. 

1871. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

No. 

701,648 

814,566 

.  113,018 

Bacon  -  cwts. 

1,441,417 

669,489 

771,928 

Butter  -  „ 

760,145 

859,816 

703,410 

99.670 

Cheese  -  „ 

Corn,  viz. ; 

6x4,335 

89,075 

Wheat  ,, 

23,160,211 

23,496,867 

336,656 

Flour  „ 

2,061,957 

2,794,276 

732,319 

Other  sorts,, 

34,473.474 

23, GOO, 786 

10,872,688 

Eggs  gt.  bund. 
Meat.**,  pre¬ 

3,540.890 

2,427,763 

1,113,127 

served  CW’tS. 

251,963 

154,234 

97,729 

Rice  -  „ 

3.042,964 

3,061,605 

18,641 

Pepper  -  lbs. 

16,504,468 

15,946  961 

557,507 

Copper  -  tons  82,924  72,946 

Cotton,  raw,  cwts.  9,505,862  11,312,746 

Hides,  raw  „  964,487  827.261 

Iron  &  Steel,  tons  79,361  63,980 

Quicksilver  lbs.  2,299,388  3,475,791 

Silk,  raw  .,  3,629,622  4.822,264 

Wood  -  loads  2,964,206  2,584,528 

Wool,  shps.  lbs.  250,650,013  256,773,537 
Woollen  Rags  „  46,800,320  33,842,704 
„  Yarn  „  9,267,080  7,659,018 


137,226 

15,381 


379,678 

12,957,616 

1,608,062 


1,806,884 


176,403 

1,192,642 

6,123,524 


The  exports  of  British  manufactures  and  produce  have 
been,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  already  given,  more 
in  excess  of  last  year  than  the  imports,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
great  advance  in  cost  already  alluded  to.  The  values  of 
those  of  the  greatest  importance  are  as  follows  : 

July,  1872.  1871.  Increase.  Decrease, 

Alkali  -  -  £1,582,679  £1,109,056  £473,623 

Apparel  -  -  1,929,441  1,777,073  ]52,S78 

Beer  and  Ale 


-  £1,582,679 

-  1,929,441 

-  1.413.430 


Coal  and  Coke  -  5,940,785 


Copper  -  -  2,179,747 

Cotton  Yarn  10,719,129 

„  Manufac¬ 
tures  -  -  42,076,975 

Haberdashery  -  4,498,325 
Hardware  -  -  3,250,600 

Iron  and  Steel  -  22,967,346 
Linen  and  Jute 
Yarn  -  -  1,541,061 

„  Manufactures  6,543,945 
Machinery,-  -  4,986,707 
Silk  Manufac¬ 
tures  -  -  1,577,546 

Woollen  Yarn  -  4,049,832 
,,  Manufac¬ 
tures'  -  -22.930,378 


-  1,541,061 


1,577,546 

4,049,832 


1,267,560 

3,881,111 

1,898,838 

9,924,437 

38,021,903 
3.975  946 
2.428,686 
16,842,491 

1,681,936 
5,669,375 
3, (H  1,450 

1.415,859 

3,925,269 

18,050,089 


Increase. 

£473,623 

152,378 

145,870 

2,059,674 

280,909 

794,692 


Other  Articles  -  28,978,710  28,166,121 


4,055,072 

622,379 

821,914 

6,124,855 


873.670 

1,345,251 

161,687 

124,663 

4,880,289 

812,589 


140,875* 


£107,166,636  143,077,206  23,489,430 
The  quantities  of  a  few  of  these  articles  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  disproportion  in  the  values. 

Coal  &  Coke,  tons  8,889.118  8,104,816  784,302 

Iron  and  Steel  „  2  302,375  2,072,173  230,202 

Linen  and  J ute  .  07a. 

Yarn  -  2^082,364  33,949,732 

Woollen  Yarn  26,5.50,642  28,953,524  2,402,8 
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The  transactions  in  bullion  show  that  in  the  month  we 
Lave  both  received  more  and  sent  away  less  ;  whilst  for  the 
eight  months  the  conditions  have  been  reversed,  the  imports 
having  been  less,  and  the  exports  more,  thus  : 

One  month.  Eight  months. 

1872.  1871.  1872?  1S71. 

Imports  -  £3.415,100  £1,608,576  £20,726,774  £26.485,571 

Exports  -  2,560,279  3,237,398  20,477,695  16,890,568 

“A  SON  OF  THE  SOIL’*  AT  THE  COUET  THEATRE. 

Mr  H.  0.  Merivale  has  earned  yery  great  praise  for  his 
skilful  adaptation  of  Ponsard’s  capital  drama,  Le  Lion 
Amoureux.”  Unlike  some  other  playwrights,  Mr  Merivale 
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DB  BASTIAN  ON  THE  BEOINNINOS  OF  LIFE. 

The  Beginnings  of  Life :  being  some  Account  of  the  Nature^  Modes 
of  Origin^  and  Transformations  of  Lower  Organisms.  IJy  II. 
Charlton  Battian,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.K.S.,  Fellowr  of  the  Roynl  C«<il*>go 
of  Physicians  i  ProfeMorof  Pathological  Anatomy  in  (Jiiiver'<ity 
College,  London ;  Phyuoian  to  University  College  Hoepital ; 
AnsiHtaut  Physician  to  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralyse  i  and 
Epileptic.  In  Two  Volumeo.  With  numtrous  Illustrations. 
Macmillan. 

(Second  Notice.') 

The  term  “  spontaneous  generation  **  is  found  wanting 
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makes  too  little  rather  than  too  much  claim  to  original  precision,  having  been  employed  to  denote  two  distinct 
workmanship.  With  smart  alteration  of  names  and  sets  of  phenomena,  (1)  the  origin  of  living  things  from 
localities,  and  a  little  legerdemain  with  the  plot,  he  might  non-living  materials,  and  (2)  the  process  whereby  living 
have  produced  A  Son  of  the  Soil  **  as  **  a  new  and  things  are  metamorphosed  out  of  the  matter  of  pre-existing 
original”  play.  But,  in  taking  the  more  modest  rank  of  organisms  of  totally  different  species.  Accordingly,  Dr 
adapter,  he  has  acted  honestly,  and  gained  for  himself  Bastian,  discarding  the  ambiguous  phrase,  calls  the  former 
really  greater  credit.  He  has  done  his  work  remarkably  process  by  the  new  name  Archehiosis,  lor  the  latter  he 
well.  He  has  compressed  the  French  author’s  five  acts  retains  the  old  term  Heterogenia.  Oonceming  the  actuality 
into  three,  yet  has  retained  all  the  vigorous  portion  of  the  of  Archebiosis,  it  has  been  agreed  by  common  consent  of 
plot,  and  really  improved  it  by  compression.  **  A  Son  of  believers  and  unbelievers  that  the  question  can  be  settled 
the  Soil  ”  is  a  far  better  play  than  we  are  accustomed  to  only  by  some  such  test  as  that  proposed  by  Needham  and 
see  on  the  English  stage,  one  in  which  all  the  situations  Spallanzani.  This  test  consists  in  observing  whether 
are  good,  in  which  the  dialogue  is  never  mediocre,  and  living  things  are  developed  in  fluids  that  have  been  her- 
which,  if  the  acting  were  on  a  par  with  the  writing,  would  metically  sealed  in  flasks,  after  having  been  raised  to  a 
give  the  Court  Theatre  precedence  over  nearly  every  other  temperature  suflBcient  to  destroy  life.  But .  here  comes 
playhouse  this  season.  the  question,  what  is  the  amount  of  heat  required  to 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  the  story  in  detail.  The  the  invisible,  hypothetical  germs  about  which 

son  of  the  soil,”  Ponsard’s  “  lion  in  love,”  is  Louis  the  whole  battle  has  to  bo  fought  ?  Every  one  familiar 
Martel,  the  leading  member  of  the  Paris  Committee  of  vrith  the  reasonings  of  the  panspermatists  is  aware  that 
Public  Safety  in  1792,  and  the  plot  hinges  upon  the  these  germs  are  credited  with  a  marvellous  vitality, 
embarrassments  that  grow  out  of  his  devotion  to  Beatrice,  Indeed  the  position  taken  up  by  some  is  such  as  to  foiestal 
Duchesse  D’Armine,  a  bright  but  not  quite  perfect  jewel  ®11  honest  discussion.  M.  Pasteur  contends  that  wherever 
that  is  discovered  among  the  dross  of  the  French  noblesse,  organisms  are  found,  there  the  germs  could  not  have  been 
Martel  has  thought  himself  a  thorough  woman-hater,  and  destroyed.  But  concerning  this  question  of  the  limit  of  vital 
a  complete  Revolutionist,  until  the  Duchess  comes  to  resistence  to  heat,  most  unbiassed  inquirers  are,  we  think, 
remind  him  of  their  happy  intercourse  as  children,  free  likely  to  accept,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  conclusions 
from  conventional  restraints,  when  his  father  was  serf  to  arrived  at  by  Dr  Bastian.  By  a  series  of  skilfully  devised 
her  father,  and  to  show  him  that,  though  she  is  still  proud  and  apparently  crucial  experiments,  he  has  been  able  to 
of  her  great  ancestry,  and  still  anxious  to  retain  some  of  its  prove  that  Bacteria^  Vibriones  and  TorulcB  die  in  fluids  raised 
trappings,  she  can  honour  his  real  nobility  of  character,  and  lo  a  temperature  of  140*^  F.  for  ten  minutes,  or  of  118^^ — 
love  him  with  a  love  that  none  of  her  own  highborn  and  heart-  127^®  F.  for  four  hours.  It  so  happens  that  no  Bacteria  or 
less  kindred  can  excite.  There  is  a  fine  parallelism  of  warfare  Vibriones  are  ever  developed  in  a  boiled  solution  of  ammonic 
in  the  hearts  of  these  two ;  the  one  struggling  between  tartrate  and  sodic  phosphate  hermetically  sealed  in  flasks 
love  for  his  country  and  love  for  a  true  woman  with  whom,  from  which  the  air  has  been  expelled.  Bui  though  thus 
as  far  as  externals  go,  he  has  no  affinity  at  all ;  the  other  incapable  of  giving  rise  to  these  forms  of  life,  such  a  solu- 
struggling  between  love  for  her  class  and  love  for  a  man  tion  is  soon  found  to  swarm  with  these  organisms  if  it*  has 


who  is  an  avowed  enemy  of  that  class.  For  the  Duchess, 
Martel  sacrifices  everything  but  his  honour.  For  Martel, 
the  Duchess  sacrifices  everything  but  devotion  to  her 
father.  And  this  battle  of  conflicting  passions  is  very 
cunningly  displayed  in  the  Republican's  rough  lodgings,  in 
the  frivolous  salons  of  Madame  Tallien,  and  in  the  blood¬ 
stained  outskirts  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Mr  Hermann  Vezin  is  for  the  most  part  good,  in  some 
parts  very  good,  as  Martel,  but  it  is  only  here  and  there 
that  he  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  his  work.  Miss  Ada 
Dyas,  always  painstaking  and  effective,  does  her  best  as  the 
Duchess,  tliough.in  this  part  she  is  even  less  at  home  than 
is  Mr  Vezin  in  his.  Both  actor  and  actress,  however, 
deserve  hearty  commendation  for  their  efforts  to  do  justice 
to  a  play  that  taxes  their  powers  to  the  utmost,  and  is 
worth  all  the  efforts  they  bestow  on  it.  All  the  other 
acting  in  the  piece  is  contemptible,  and  as  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  acting  by  subordinates  the  play  is  produced  under 
conditions  that  render  its  lasting  success  almost  impossible. 
Yet  all  playgoers  who  can  endure  Mr  W.  H.  Fisher’s  buf¬ 
foonery  and  Miss  Emma  Barnett’s  inanity  will  do  well  to 
see  “  A  Son  of  the  Soil  ;”  and  if  the  seeing  of  it  helps  to 
convince  them  of  the  incompetence  of  ordinary  actors 
and  actresses  to  decently  portray  phases  of  character  that 
even  fifth-rate  French  players  would  adequately  represent, 
there  will  be  little  to  complain  of.  When  we  know  our 
shortcomings  we  are  more  likely  to  obviate  them  ;  and  such 
a  performance  as  this  of  **  A  Son  of  the  Soil  ”  affords 
striking  evidence  of  the  defects  in  our  modem  school  of 


been  inoculated  with  a  drop  of  a  similar  fluid  in  which  they 
already  exist.  Taking  advantage  of  this.  Dr  Bastian  saw 
how  the  exact  degree  of  heat  fatal  to  Bacteria  and  Torulas 
might  be  ascertained.  His  experiments  he  describes  in 
these  words 

Portions  of  the  same  saline  solution,  after  haring  been  boiled 
and  then  cooled,  were  similarly  inoculated  with  a  drop  of  very 
turbid  fluid,  containing  hundreds  of  living  Bacteria^  Vibriones^ 
and  ToruUe,  A  drying  apparatus  was  fixed  to  an  air-pump,  and 
the  flask  containing  the  inoculsted  fluid  was  securely  connected 
with  the  former  by  means  of  a  piece  of  tight  india-rubber  tubing, 
after  its  neck  had  been  drawn  out  and  narrowed,  at  about  two 
inches  from  the  extremity.  The  flask  containing  the  inoculated 
fluid  was  then  allowed  to  dip  into  a  beaker  holding  water  ac 
122®  F.,  in  which  a  thermometer  was  immersed.  The  temperaturo 
of  the  fluid  was  maintained  at  this  point  for  fifteen  rninutes,  by 
means  of  a  spirit  lamp  beneath  the  beaker.  The  air  was  then 
exhaused  from  the  flask  by  means  of  the  pump,  till  the 
fluid  began  to  boil ;  ebullition  was  allowed  to  continue  for  n 
minute  or  two,  so  as  to  expel  as  much  air  as  possible  from  the 
flask,  and  then,  during  its  continuance,  the  narrow  neck  of  the  lla^k 
w'as  heriuetically  scaled  by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp  flame  and  a 
blow-pipe.  Other  flasks  were  similarly  prepared,  except  that 
they  were  exposed  to  successively  higher  degrees  of  heat — the 
fluid  being  boiled  off,  in  different  cases,  at  temperatures  of  131®, 
140®,  149®,  158®,  and  167®  F.  All  the  flasks  being  similarly 
inoculated  with  living  Bacteria^  Vibriones,  and  Torula,  and 
similarly  sealed  during  ebullition,  they  differed  from  one  another 
only  in  respect  to  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  they^  bad 
been  submitted.  Their  bulbs  were  subsequently  placed  in  a 
water  bath,  which  during  both  day  and  night  was  maintained  at 
a  temperature  of  from  85®  to  95®  h.  The  results  were  as  follows : 
—The  flasks  whose  contents  had  been  heated  to  122®  and 
131®  F.  respectively,  began  to  exhibit  a  bluish  tinge  in  the 


cvmence  01  ine  aerecw  in  our  moaem  ecnooi  oi  contained  fluid  aftef  the  first  or  second  day  ;  and  after  two  or 
acting,  in  which  ballet-masters  cannot  teach  grace,  and  three  more  days  the  fluid  in  each  became  quite  turbid  and  opaque 
burlesque-writers  inspire  no  humour.  owing  to  the  presence  and  multiplication  of  myriads  of  Bacteria, 
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having,  in  all  probability,  advanced  along  different  lin 
lioni  many  starting  points.  Alan  and  the  higher  anima? 
can  now  be  consistently  looked  on  as  having  begun  tl^ 
upward  journey  ages  before  the  origin  of  the  life  that 
animates  the  myriads  of  creatures  of  lower  grades  that 
swarm  around  us.  The  belief  “  that  the  simplest  Monad 
which  now  lashes  about  in  an  organic  infusion,  or  the 
almost  structureless  Amceba  which  now  creeps  amonwt 
decaying  vegetable  tissue,  must  be  derived  from  an  incS. 
culably  longer  line  of  ancestry  than  Man,”  appears  to  Dr 
Bastian  ”  to  carry  absurdity  in  its  face.”  It  may  be  worthv 
of  remark  in  this  connection  that  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  denies 
the  existence  in  living  matter  of  an  inherent  tendency  to 
become  organised.  This  Dr  Bastian  considers  inconsistent 
with  the  general  principles  of  evolution,  and  he  thinks  that 
the  existence  at  the  present  day  of  the  lowest  organisms 
a  fact  incompatible  with  a  tendency  to  develop  while  we 
credit  them  with  an  ancestry  stretching  back  to  the  first 
appearance  of  life  on  our  planet,  may  have  caused  Mr 
Spencer  to  take  up  this  false  position.  “A  belief  in  the 
present  and  continual  occurrence  of  Archebiosis,  however, 
would,”  Dr  Bastian  thinks,  “relieve  him  from  all  diflB.' 
culties.” 

The  materials  out  of  which  Dr  Bastian  has  been  able  to 
get  living  things  were  of  three  kinds  ;  (1)  organic  infusions; 
(2)  saline  solutions  with  the  addition  of  a  fragment  of 
organic  matter  ;  (3)  saline  solutions.  But  to  some  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  a  small  comfort  to  know*  that  even  in  the  saline 
solutions  organic  substances  have  always  been  present  in 
the  shape  of  accidental  impurities.  So  that  as  yet  there  is 
no  evidence  that  living  things  may  be  evolved  without  the 
presence  of  organic  matter.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  this  can 
be  of  any  use  to  those  who  would  still  hold  out  against 
the  de  novo  origin  of  life,  but  even  this  little  solace,  Dr 
Bastian  thinks,  will  not  long  be  within  their  reach.  He 
expects  that  in  a  short  time  “  a  saline  solution  will  be 
found  in  which,  without  aid  from  co-existing  organic 
matter,  synthetic  life  giving  combinations  may  occur.”  We 
may  mention  here  that  Dr  Bastian,  in  his  appendix, 
raises  the  difiScult  question  whether  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  find  a  substitute  in  living  compounds  for  the  generally 
supposed  absolutely  essential  carbon  itself  ?  He  describes 
several  tentative  experiments,  the  results  of  which  strongly 
suggest  the  idea  that  silicon,  the  element  most  closely 
resembling  carbon,  may  take  the  place  of  carbon  in  some 
forms  of  living  matter.  With  respect  to  the  kinds  of 
living  things  that  are  evolved  from  the  new-born  ^iwks 
of  living  matter.  Dr  Bastian,  referring  more  especially 
to  organisms  found  in  twenty-four  of  his  ex¬ 
periments  in  which  the  flasks  were  heated  to  temperatures 
ranging  from  290^  to  307'^,  F.,  says,  “  Amongst  thew  foi^ 
we  see  Bacteria,  Vihriones,  Leptothnx,  and  Toriiue, 
Fungus  filaments  with  and  without  fructification , 
Protanioehcc  and  flagellated  Monads;  Fediastiece  and  A  goi 
filaments.  All  these  are,  therefore,  proved  with  the  grea  es 
certainty  to  be  interchangeable  forms  which  may  be  assume 
on  different  occasions  by  newly-evolved  specks  of 
matter.”  The  very  richness  of  these  results  will  be  i  c  \ 
to  raise  doubts  as  to  Dr  Bastian’s  accuracy ;  but  that  mas 


diminution  in  ihe  .cieurnesH  ol  me  nuui,  wniie  mey  were 
hept  under  observation— tJiat  is,  fora  period  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
(lays. 

Thus  we  have  evidence  of  a  very  positive  kind,  that 
Bacteria,  Vihriones,  and  Torulai  cannot  withstand  for  ten 
minutes  a  temperature  of  140^  F.  But  the  question  iscon- 
rerning  the  vitality  of  the  hypothetical  germs.  And  from 
these  experiments  it  would  appear  that  no  higher  power 
of  endurance  can  be  claimed  for  them  than  for  the  adult 
Bacteria.  Not  only'  were  the  living  visible  Bacteria 
destroyed,  but  the  germs  also,  if  there  were  any ;  for  in 
tjie  fluids  raised  to  140^  F.,  no  Bacteria  were  subsequently 
developed. 

Turning  now  to  the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  the 
fact  of  Archebiosis,  it  appears  to  us  that  but  one  position 
remains  possible  for  those  who  would  still  hold  out  against 
the  new  doctrine.  They  must  question  the  thoroughness 
and  accuracy  of  the  experiments,  and  this  cannot  be  done 
honestly  in  any  other  way  than  by  working  over  the  same 
ground  themselves  and  finding  different  results.  It  is  with 
an  altogether  justifiable  touch  of  scorn  that  Dr  Bastian 
j  ecommends  his  critics  to  repeat  his  experiments,  a  process 
whereby  he  says  they  will  learn  “  better  than  by  any 
amount  of  mere  idle  conjecturing.”  In  the  meantime  it 
must  be  assumed  that  his  experiments  were  performed  with 
the  requisite  amount  of  skill  and  care. 

After  referring  to  the  positive  results  obtained  by  Mante- 
gajza,  Wj’man,  and  Cantoni,  who  experimented  according 
to  the  method  of  Spallanzani  and  Needh-tm,  Dr  Bastian 
recounts  his  own  admirable  experiments  with  a  fulness  and 
accuracy  of  detail  that  can  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
important  result  is  that  solutions  hermetically  sealed  in 
vacuo  and  exposed  for  twenty  minutes  or  more  to  tem¬ 
peratures  ranging  from  270^  to  307®  F.  were  found,  after 
i.he  lapse  of  some  time,  to  swarm  with  living  things.  It 
•3  quite  impossible  for  us  to  give,  in  a  generalised  state¬ 
ment,  any  conception  of  the  cumulative  force  of  Dr 
Bastian’s  experiments ;  and  probably  we  cannot  do  better 
than  to  allow  him  to  describe  one  out  of  the  many  in  his 
own  words.  Of  an  infusion  of  common  cress,  with  a  few 
of  the  leaves  and  stalks  added,  which  had  been  exposed  in 
an  airless  and  hermetically -sealed  flask  to  270®  to  275®  F. 
for  twenty  minutes,  he  says : 

After  nine  weeks,  and  before  the  neck  of  the  flask  was  broken, 
the  vacuum  was  found  to  be  well  preserved.  The  reaction  of  the 
duid  was  distinctly  acid,  hut  there  was  no  notable  o<lour  of  any 
land.  The  fluid  itself  was  tolerably  clear  and  free  from  scum, 
chough  there  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  dirty-looking  floe¬ 
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the  flask  or  by  the  i^roduction  of  a  plug  of  cotton-wool,  to  the  careful  independent  researches  they  hi.ve  made  in 
remained^  barren,  ^absence  of  organisms,  says  M.  unofficial  archives,  and  to  the  courage  with  which  they 

Pasteur,  is  because  the  living  germs,  continually  floating  in  have  brought  their  discoveries  to  bear  on  the  idol  of  three 
the  atmosphere,  have  not  been  permitted  to  reach  the  fluids,  generations  of  Frenchmen. 

And  the  d^uonstration  was  h^d  complete  when,  by  sjniply  Whoever  has  accepted  M.  Thiers's  elaborate  panegyric  as 
breaking  off  the  neck  of  a  flask  so  as  to  allow  the  unflltered  the  final  and  complete  histoiy  of  Napoleon  should  set  M. 
air  to  come  in  contact  with  the  contents,  the  fluid,  in  one  Michelet’s  ‘ Origins  des  Bonapartes ’  ^side  it.  The  philc- 
cr  two  days,  became  turbid  with  living  things  The  answer  sopher’s  revelation  is  a  powerful  corrective.  Commenced 
is  so  conclusive  hat  it  can  only  be  a  matter  of  wonder  how  at  the  College  de  France  some  months  before  the  outbreak 
these  expeimientsacquired  ho  importance  that  has  been  at.  :  of  the  last  war.  continued  in  Switzerland  while  Paris  was 
tsched  to  be  remembered  that  the  mam  .suffering  for  Jena,  completed  in  a  Paris  suburb  a  few 

ol.jectofM.Pasleursinve8tig.ationwastodctermiiiewhjther  months  after  the  “  tri-color  terror”  of  May  nni  June, 

fermentation  took  place  under  the  agency  of  m.  re  dead  i  1871,  the  book  was  written  in  the  midst  of  the  evils 
nitrogenous  major,  as  Liebeg  and  others  affirm,  or  .  whereof  it  is  designed  to  unmask  the  legendarv  cause.  It 
whether  it  is  on, y  initiated  by  living  organisms,  as  he  j  «iU  be  remembered  that  M.  Michelet  published'in  January, 
hiuise.f  supposes.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  same  filtration  j  1871,  a  Bort  of  forerunner  to  the  present  volume,  -La 
wh  ch  pniitied  the  air  from  any  living  organisms  would  France  devant  I’Europe.’  lie  says,  in  the  preface  of  the 
filter  from  it  its  nitrogenous  particles,  which  are  the  other  !  •  Origine  des  Bonapartes  ’ :  “At  the  age  of  seventy-twO  I 
pissible  ferments,  so  that  no  conclusion  could  be  drawn  |  could  not  ba  the  strong  voice  that  was  needed.  Yet,  in 
from  such  experiments  more  favourable  to  the  one  than  to  |  that  terrible  silence,  alone  in  Europe  I  spoke.  My  boob, 
the  other  of  these  two  hypotheses.  But  though  the  !  written  in  forty  days,  was  the  first  and  for  some  time  the 
fliiJs  mentioned  remain  barren  in  the  presence  of  filtered  |  only  published  defence  of  France  before  Europe.  My  point 
air,  others  si m»larly  treated  are  feitile.  Nay,  what  will  of  view  was  fraternal  towards  Germany.  Oh,  how  I  hare 
b;  to  many  still  more  surprising,  some  of  the  very  fluids  |  loved  her,  that  grand  old  Germany!  I  hoped  better  of 
that  remain  unchanged  in  the  bent-necked  apparatus  are  j  her;  but  I  hare  now  to  achieve  the  immense  monument 


sojn  peopled  with  organisms  w’hen  shut  up  in  vacuo.  “  The 
tact,”  says  Dr  Bastian,  “  that  some  of  the  very  fluids  which 


I  owe  to  France  ” — and  the  ‘  Origine  des  Bonapartes  ’  is 
part  of  that  monument — the  historic  elaboration  of  the 


are  protected  as  long  as  they  are  in  contact  with  air  devoid  ,  theories  enunciated  in  ‘La  France  devant  TEurope.’ 

•  _  1 _ _ I  1  •.«  * 


of  particles,  can  be  made  to  ferment  and  swarm  with 
living  things  tlirough  the  mere  expulsion  of  this  purified 


M.  Michelet  has  disentangled  and  explained  with  rare 
ingenuity  and  clearness  the  confused  imbroglio  of  the 


air.  is  the  death-blow  to  M.  Pasteur’s  theory,  and  one  of  |  clearness  iue  coniusea 

.be  strongest  proofs  of  the  occurrence  of  Archebiosis.”  ,  ^  ° 

We  have  yet  to  speak  of  Dr  Bastian's  experiments  in  meta-  .  .1  *  .  ,  ..b^ 

..lorphosiug  living  things  out  of  organisms  of  other  ip.>c.es.  i  P„  ^  ^ 

- *  of  General  Bonaparte  and  the  coup  (Vital  that  established 

the  Consulate.  He  regards  Babeuf  as  the  i  ivot  of  the 
M.  MICHELET  S  ORIGIN  OF  THE  BONAPARTES.  ^  Revolution.  Between  the  end  of  the  Terror  and  the  year 
Ift'stnire  tht  XIX  Sitch.  Origine  des  Bonapartes.  Par  Michelet.  '  of  his  execution,  1796,  M.  Michelet  demonstrates,  what 
Paris:  Gerrner  Itaill c.-c.  |  Thiers  and  Duruy  had  chosen  to  disregard,  that  Gracchus 

English  and  French  modern  forms  of  Liberalism  are  !  Babeuf,  the  Picard  communist,  had  gathered  round  him 
in  strange  contrast,  a  contrast  born  of  the  difference  between  an  important  party,  and  that  it  was  he  and  Chaumette — 
the  shifty  acquiescence  in  compromises  which  is  a  lamentable  forming  the  first  “  Terreur  Communiste,”  that  threw  the 
charactenstic  of  the  insular  mind,  and  the  pitiless  impatient  bourgeoisie  into  the  arms  of  the  young  General  Bonaparte, 
logic  which  rules  French  thought.  The  contrast  gives  us  When  the  Generalissimo  of  the  Egyptian  army  deserted  his 
a  laggard,  backward  appearance.  We  hated  the  First  troops  in  the  Delta  and  landed  at  Frejus,  Chaumette  and 
Napoleon  less  as  a  conqueror  than  as  a  ptarvenn ;  while  Babeuf  had  been  dead  three  yeare,  but  the  Terreur 


U.  MICHELET’S  ORIGIN  OF  THE  BONAPARTES. 

Ilistnire  dn  XIX  Silch,  Origine  des  Bonapartes.  Par  Michelet. 
Paris :  Gerrner  fiaill  c.'C. 


the  majority  of  Frenchmen  served  him  as  Cjesar  only, 
because  they  remembered  the  lean  lieutenant  of  artil- 


remained.  That  Terreur  made  Bonaparte.  And  if  the 
Valles,  the  Pyat,  the  Andrieuz,  of  1871,  could  create  a 


lery.  The  same  dissimilarity  was  visible  in  the  relative  terrorism  as  great  as  that  which  •  excited  the  massacres  of 
opinion  of  the  two  nations  on  Louis  Napoleon,  and  now  May,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  personality  like  that  of 
a  popular  tendency  to  deify  the  First  Emperor  in  England  Babeuf  was  all  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  bourgeoisie  of 

'I  ,  *>1  ii  11  ^11  <•  1 1  1  •  •  1  1 '-rx/?  I r  _ a.!!..:!! 


13  coincident  with  the  utter  collapse  of  the  chauvinist 
principle  in  France.  It  is  marvellous  how  general  the 
belief  in  the  garbled  legendo  is  among  us ;  how  little 
beyond  the  nursery  anecdotes — the  little  cocked  hat,  the 


1796.  M.  Michelet  portrays  him  an  upright  rigid  Jacobin, 
practising  what  Chaumette  counselled,  and  acting  while 
the  younger  communist  established  Utopian  museums  and 
“nourrit  se  peuple  miserable  mais  intelligent  des  prosperity 


grey  coat,  and  all  the  theatrical  evidences  of  the  Musee  j  de  I’avenir.”  Babeuf’s  austerity  and  stoicism  were  trans- 
Napoleon  of  the  Louvre — we  have  progressed.  Directly  i  mitted  to  his  children.  His  son,  whom  he  had  educated 
the  Corsican  ogre  was  withdrawn  from  a  pillory,  the  |  according  to  the  principles  of  Rousseau’s  threw 

Corsican  archangel  appeared  on  a  pedestal.  Numberless  i  himself  from  the  Colonne  Vendome  on  the  day  when  the 
honest  English  hero-wonshippers  have  no  other  con-  allied  armies  entered  France. 

ception  of  his  historic  character  and  appearance  than  But  it  is  the  sketch  of  the  invasion  of  Bonapartism  into 
t’lat  formed  on  the  cheap  engravings  to  be  found  in  j  French  history  that  forms  the  most  interMting  if  not  the 


French  country  inns,  and  in  the  more  or  less  authentic  largest  portion  of  the  present  volume.  The  extra-legal 
documents  published  with  the  sanction  of  the  ex-Emperor.  punishment  by  contempt  and  ridicule  has  never  been  better 
They  have  still  faith  in  the  dark  dramatic  inuendoes  applied  than  in  the  paragraphs  consecrated  to  the  violent, 
<?oncerning  the  Napoleonic  “  star,”  the  “  man  of  fate,”  grasping,  and  crafty  Moorish  family,  under  whose  rough- 
the  ‘*  sun  of  Austerlitz,”  the  tears  of  Fontainbleau,  and  riding  France  has  fallen  thrice.  M.  Michelet  has  consulted 
the  *•  Ici  doivent  finir  tous  ceux  qui  portent  le  nom  i  many  family  manuscripts,  many  public  archives,  from  the 
de  Bonaparte.”  Happily  for  their  future,  the  working  notes  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe — who  knew  the  Bonapartes  as 
classes  of  France  have  done  with  the  simple  childish  children,  and  speaks  of  the  girls  running  about  barefoot  and 
creed.  To  be  chauvinist  is  to  be  of  1 820 ;  and  the  in  tatters  in  the  Attorney-General’s  house— to  the  secret 
idolatry  of  Beranger,  Barthelemy  St  Hilaire,  Marz,  and  memoirs  of  Madame  d’Abrantes,  in  whose  salon  the  thin, 
Thiers,  has  ceased  to  be  comprehensible  to  any  save  a  few  aw’kward,  and  puerilely  conceited  consul  was  ridiculed,  under 
picked  Invalided  and  slow  somnolent  provincials.  For  the  the  sobriquet  of  Puss  in  Boots.  He  transcribes  the  historical 
Image  has  been  smitten  from  many  sides,  and  has  suffered  account  of  Bonaparte’s  entry  into  the  Assembly  of  the  Five 
considerably  :  the  cocked  hat  looksless  like  an  aureola  than  Hundred  at  St  Cloud,  and  contrasts  with  Thiers  s^  version 
of  yore,  the  redingote  grise  less  like  Caesar’s  purple ;  the  that  which  describes  the  hero  of  Italy  fainting  with  feai 
litt  e  camp-bed  less  like  the  throne  of  Jove.  Much  of  this  before  the  indignation  of  the  representatives.  He  enume- 
chang)  is  due  to  the  works  of  MM.  Lanfrey  and  Michelet—  ,  rates  the  phases  of  his  political  faith,  his  passages  from  a 
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sciulnarist’s  bigotry  to  a  Do  Carabas  blind  loyalty,  and 
thence  to  a  belief  in  Marat  I  He  pictures  him  tiding  his 
time  like  a  weagel  in  the  Rue  Chantereine,  exhibiting  him¬ 
self  in  the  uniform  of  the  Institute,  and  engaging  in  petty 
commercial  fchemes  for  the  underletting  of  houses.  On  this 
last  fact  the  historian  insists  with  some  force,  pointing  out 
that  the  Calomeros  (the  real  Moorish-Greek  name  of  the 
Bonaparte  family)  have  uniformly  made  use  of  their  political 
positions  for  purposes  of  pecuniary  aggrandisement,  from 
Laetitia  Bonaparte,  who  was  constantly  lamenting  that  she 
would  “  have  to  keep  all  these  Kings  one  day,”  to  the 
Due  de  Morny,  whose  Bourse  speculations  during  the 
Crimean  war  are  well  known.  M.  Michelet  asserts,  though 
perhaps  with  insuflScient  evidence,  that  the  Italian  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  First  Napoleon  was  nothing  but  an  “  affaire 
de  Banque  ”  suggested  by  Paris  financiers  as  a  means 
of  bringing  back  specie  into  France,  and  executed  (in 
the  point  of  pillaging  museums  and  exchequers)  by 
General  Bonaparte  “for  a  consideration.”  It  is  on  the 
whole  rather  a  social  than  a  political  portrait  that  M. 
Michelet  draws  of  the  Corsican  adventurer.  He  delights 
in  the  innumerable  accounts  extant  of  the  Conqueror’s 
ridiculous  appearance  and  manners  at  homo  in  the  Rue 
des  Victoires,  at  Madame  d’Abrantes’s,  where  his  adoption 
of  the  legendary  pose — hands  locked  behind  him,  head 
bent  forward,  &c.,  was  greeted  with  a  chorus  of  mocking 
laughter ;  at  Madame  Tallien’s,  where  he  essayed  the  man¬ 
ners  of  a  Lovelace,  told  the  fortunes  of  the  ladies,  was 
amiable  and  hadin — “  and  only  succeeded,”  a  contemporary 
says,  “in  appearing  like  a  linendraper’s  clerk.”  M.  Miche¬ 
let’s  description  of  ^Houdon’s  bust  and  David’s  portrait  of 
Napoleon  is  perfectly  faithful,  albeit  heterodox.  He  says : 
“  The  little  bust  of  Houdon  is  savage,  obscure,  and  cloudy ; 
the  painting  of  David — a  head  without  lajhes  or  eyebrows  ; 
scanty  thin  hair— of  a  doubtful  chatain^  but  rendered  black 
by  an  abundant  use  of  pomatum  ;  the  eyes  are  grey,  like 
a  window  pane,  where  one  sees  nothing  ;  the  cheek  bones 
are  salient ;  the  lower  part  of  the  body  a  foot  too  short.” 
The  present  volume  concludes  with  the  fall  of  the  Direc¬ 
tory  ;  but  the  conclusion  of  the  “  Histoire  du  XIX.  Siecle  ” 
is  promised  for  November. 


recianguiar,  oui  are  sometimes  hexagonal  or  octagonal  anrt 
the  higher  mounds  have  winding  stairways  on  the  011181^ 
leading  to  their  summits.  They  differ  considerably  in  sil? 
but  some  are  seventy  feet  high,  while  the  great  truncated 
pyramid  at  Cahokia,  Illinois,  is  700  feet  long  500  wid? 
and  90  in  height.  There  have  been  a  great  many  con’ 
jectures  in  regard  to  the  purposes  for  which  these  mounds 
were  built,  but  Mr  Baldwin  considers  it  most  reasonable  to 
believe  that  they  were  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  similar 
structures  in  Mexico  and  Central  America.  The  lower 
mounds,  or  most  of  them,  must  have  been  constructed  as 
foundations  of  the  more  important  edifices  of  the  mound 
building  people.  “  Many  of  the  great  buildings  erected  oii 
such  pyramidal  foundations  at  Palenque  Uxmal,  and  else¬ 
where,”  he  adds,  “have  not  disappeared,  because’ they  were 
built  of  hewn  stone  laid  in  mortar.  For  reasons  not 
difficult  to  understand,  the  mound-builders,  beginning 
their  works  on  the  Lower  Mississippi,  constructed  such 
edifices  of  wood  or  some'  other  perishable  mateiial  * 
therefore  not  a  trace  of  •  them  remains.”  Another 
class  of  these  antiquities,  which  are  referred  to  the 
same  period,  consist  of  inclosures  formed  by  heavy 
embankments  of  earth  and  stone,  probably  built  for 
defensive  purposes.  On  the  upper  lakes  the  outlines  of 
these  inclosures  are  designed  in  the  forms  of  animals,  birds 
serpents,  and  even  men,  appearing  on  the  surface  of  the 
country  like  huge  relievos.  Thus,  the  embankment  of  an 
irregular  inclosure  in  Ohio  is  in  the  form  of  a  serpent, 
upwards  of  1,000-  feet  in  length,  extended  in  graceful 
curves,  and  terminating  in  a  triple  coil  at  the  tail.  The 
mouth  is  wide  open,  and  seems  to  be  swallowing  ©rejecting 
an  oval  figure,  which  rests  partly  within  its  distended  jaws. 
“The  combined  figure,”  say  Messrs  Squier  and  Davis, 
“has  been  regarded  as  a  symbolical  illustration  of  the  Oriental 
cosmological  idea  of  the  serpent  and  the  egg ;  but,  how¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  little  doubt  can  exist  of  the  symbolical 
character  of  the  monument.”  In  Wisconsin  these  animal 
mounds  are  very  numerous,  and  frequently  occur  in 
groups.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  collection  is  at 
Pewaukee,  where  may  be  seen  seven  turtles,  two  lizards, 
and  four  oblong  mounds.  Occasionally,  too,  a  carious 
variation  occurs.  The  animals  are  represerted  of  the 
usual  size  and  dimensions,  but  are  in  intaglio  instead 
of  being  in  relief.  Numerous  relics .  have  been  dug 
out  of  some  of  the  mounds,  consisting  of  a  variety  of 
ornaments  and  implements  made  of  copper,  silver,  obsidian, 
porphyry,  and  greenstone,  finely  wrought.  Axes,  chisels, 
gravers,  lance-heads,  knives,  bracelets,  and  beads,  all  made 
of  copper,  have  been  found  at  different  times,  as  well  as 
articles  of  pottery,  elegantly  designed  and  finished,  and  stone 
vessels  elaborately  carved.  In  the  course  of  some  excava¬ 
tions  made  in  the  mounds  of  West  Virginia,  an  antique 
stone  tube  was  discovered,  which  was  perhaps  intended  for 
telescopic  purposes.  At  all  events,  an  ancient  Peruvian  relic 
was  found  a  few  years  since,  showing  the  figure  of  a  man 
wrought  in  silver,  in  the  act  of  studying  the  heavens  through 
such  a  tube.  While  in  Mexico,  Captain  Dupaix  saw  sculp¬ 
tured,  on  a  peculiar  stone  structure,  the  figure  of  a  man 
making  use  of  one.  Astronomical  devices,  too,  were  sculp¬ 
tured  below  the  figure.  The  mound -builders  seem  also  to 
have  worked  copper  mines,  as  remains  of  their  works  are 
found  in  all  the  mines  of  any  importance  in  the  district. 


AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Ancient  America^  in  Notes  on  American  Archosoloyy,  By  J.  D. 

Baldwin,  A.M.  With  Illustrations.  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

The  author  of  ‘  Prehistoric  Nations  *  here  gives  us  an 
interesting  work  on  an  interesting  subject.  A  volume 
devoted  to  American*  antiquities  comes  before  us,  too, 
almost  as  a  novelty  ;  for  although  the  remains  of  different 
parts  of  America  have  been  frequently  descanted  on  by 
travellers  and  archaeologists,  no  formal  book  on  the  entire 
subject  has,  we  believe,  been  published  before  in  English  or 
in  any  other  language.  Mr  Baldwin  endeavours  to  set 
before  his  readers  the  character  and  extent  of  the  ruins  and 
other  traces  of  the  ancient  people  of  North  America, 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Peru,  without  attempting  a 
more  particular  and  extended  description  of  every  monu¬ 
ment  and  relic  of  the  ancient  American  civilisation  than 
this  purpose  seemed  to  require.  “  The  work,”  as  he  says, 
“  is  a  summary,  a  kind  of  hand-bock  with  notes  and  com¬ 
ments,”  made  as  comprehensive  and  complete  as  possible. 
AVe  should,  however,  add  that  Mr  Baldwin  is  largely  in¬ 
debted  to  several  treatises  on  certain  divisions  of  the  subject, 
and  more  especially  to  the  important  memoir  by  Messrs 
Squier  and  Davis  on  the  ancient  monuments  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  earlier  chapters  of  the  volume  before  us,  devoted 
to  the  works  of  the  mound-builders  and  the  ancient  ruins 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  are  perhaps  the  most  novel 
and  interesting.  Mr  Bildwin  commences  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  chief  w  rks  of  those  ancient  people  who  have 
left  traces  of  settlet  life,  and  of  a  certain  degree  of  civilisa¬ 
tion,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries, 
and  who,  as  there  is  no  authentic  name  for  them,  have  been 
designated  “  mound-builders,”  on  account  of  an  important 
class  of  their  works.  Most  of  these  artificial  mounds  are 
terraced  and  truncated  pyramids.  In  shape  they  are  usually 
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origin  of  tbe^e  mound-builJers,  who  liad  leisure  to  construct 
such  stupendous  works,  and  were  to  a  great  extent  a 
civilised  people.  He  at  once  dismisses  the  idea  that 
they  were  the  ancestors  of  the  wild  Indians.  For,  as 
he  truly  remarks,  “  the  history  of  the  world  shows  that 
civilised  communities  may  lose  their  enlightenment,  and 
sink  to  a  condition  of  barbarism ;  but  the  degraded 
descendants  of  a  civilised  people  usually  retain  traditional 
recollections  of  their  ancestors,  or  some  traces  of  the  lost 
civilisation,  perceptible  in  their  customs  and  their  legendary 
lore.  The  barbarism  of  the  wild  Indians  of  North 
America  had  nothing  of  this  kind.”  lie  arrives,  however, 
at  the  conclusion  that  they  were  American  aborigines,  and 
not  immigrants  from  another  continent,  and  assumes 
that  they  came  originally  from  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  It  seems,  indeed,  far  from  improbable  that  the 
mound-builders  were  the  same  people  as  the  Toltecs,  who 
played  a  great  part  and  had  a  long  career  in  Mexico, 
previous  to  the  rise  of  their  successors  in  power,  the  Aztecs, 
who  were  overthrown  by  the  Spaniards. 

After  disposing  of  the  mound-builders,  Mr  Baldwin 
proceeds  to  examine  at  some  length  the  ruins  and  remains 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
“The  chief  peculiarity  of  these  Southern  ruins,”  he  says, 
“is  the  evidence  they  furnish  that  their  builders  had 
remarkable  skill  in  architecture  and  architectural  orna¬ 
mentation.”  At  Palenque,  in  Mexico,  for  instance,  the 
masterly  workmanship  displayed  there  at  once  compels  our 
admiration,  while  of  the  fragments  of  sculptured  human 
figures  found  in  the  ruins,  it  has  been  remarked  that,  “  in 
justness  of  proportion  and  symmetry  they  must  have 
approached  the  Greek  models.”  In  one  of  these  ancient 
buildings  at  Palenque  is  a  bas-relief,  on  which  are  sculptured  a 
cross  and  several  human  figures.  The  cross,  indeed,  is  one  of 
the  commonest  emblems  found  in  these  ruins,  and  led  the 
Catholic  missionaries  to  assume  that  the  knowledge  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  had  been  brought  to  that  part  of  America  long  before 
their  arrival.  The  cross,  however,  as  Mr  Baldwin  shows,  is 
not  exclusively  a  Christian  emblem.  It  was  used  in  the  East 
many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The  Phoenician 
goddess,  Astarte,  is  usually  figured  bearing  a  Latin  cross, 
while  the  same  emblem  was  found  by  Mr  Layard  in  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh.  Another  ancient  ruin  of  Central  America 
is  Copan,  in  Honduras.  Here,  as  at  Palenque,  the  ornamen¬ 
tation  is  rich  and  abundant,  while  the  ruins,  greatly  de¬ 
cayed,  still  show  that  ‘^architecture,  sculpture,  painting, 
and  all  the  arts  that  embellish  life,  once  flourished  in  this 
overgrown  forest.”  Palacios,  however,  who  described  this 
city  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  saw  much  more  than 
is  visible  at  the  present  day.  He  described  the  ruins  of 
superb  edifices,  built  of  hewn  stone,”  and  a  plaza,  circular 
in  form,  surrounded  by  ranges  of  steps  or  seats,  which  re¬ 
minded  him  of  the  Coliseum  at  Borne.  Six  great  obelisks 
also  stood  in  this  inclosure,  and  in  the  centre  was  a  great 
stone  basin.  Here,  indeed,  says  our  author,  was  a  city  “  as 
strange  to  the  natives  dwelling  near  it  as  the  old  Chaldean 
ruins  are  to  the  Arabs  who  wander  over  the  wasted  plains 
of  Lower  Mesopotamia.  Native  tradition  had  forgotten  its 
history,  and  become  silent  in  regard  to  it.  .  .  .  Mani¬ 

festly  it  was  forgotten,  left  buried  in  the  forest  without  re¬ 
collection  of  its  history,  long  before  Montezuma’s  people, 
the  Aztecs,  rose  to  power.” 

We  cannot  do  more  than  touch  upon  the  many  fanciful 
theories  which  have  been  suggested  by  different  writers  to 
account  for  this  early  civilisation  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  human 
race  first  rose  to  civilised  life  in  America,  which  is  geolo¬ 
gically  the  oldest  of  the  continents  ;  and  that  ages  ago 
the  portion  of  the  continent  on  which  the  first  civilisers 
appeared  was  sunk  beneath  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  According 
to  this  hypothesis,  and  its  originator,  M.  Brasseur  de  Bour- 
bourg,  Central  America  formerly  extended  into  the  Atlantic 
towards  Europe  and  Africa,  covering  all  the  space  now  occu- 
ped  by  the  Carribean  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
West  Indian  Islands.  Mr  Baldwin  has  another  chapter  to 
prove  that  some  of  these  ancient  American  cities  were  seen 
ree  thousand  years  ago  by  the  Tyrians,  who  were  driven 
across  the  Atlantic  from  the  coast  of  Africa  by  a  furious 
8  orm.  In  proof  of  this,  he  quotes  the  somewhat  vague 


statement  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  “  over  against  Africa 
lies  a  very  great  island  in  the  vast  ocean,  many  days*  sail 
from  Libya  westward.”  The  ”  Malay  ”  theory  is  less  im¬ 
probable  than  some  other  hypotheses  which  Mr  Baldwin 
cites  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  American  civili¬ 
sation.  The  propounders  of  this  theory  endeavour  to 
show  that  there  was  communication  between  Eastern 
Asia  and  America  in  very  ancient  times,  and  that 
the  Malays  introduced  that  civilisation  into  America 
which  built  the  magnificent  temples  of  Java.  Wo  are 
inclined,  however,  to  believe  with  Mr  Baldwin,  that 
it  was  an  original  civilisation.  It  has  been  very  justly  said 
by  one  explorer  of  the  Central  American  ruins,  that  “  tho 
American  monuments  are  different  from  those  of  any  other 
known  people,  of  a  new  order,  and  entirely  and  absolutely 
anomalous ;  they  stand  alone.’*  The  aboriginal  South 
Americans,  too,  seem  to  have  been  the  oldest  people  on  the 
continent,  and  an  entirely  distinct  race.  The  wild  Indiana 
of  the  North  may,  indeed,  have  come  originally  from  Asia^ 
where,  as  Mr  Baldwin  remarks,  “  the  race  to  which  they 
belong  seems  still  represented  by  the  Koraks  and  Ghook. 
chees  found  in  that  part  of  Asia  which  extends  to  Behring’a 
Strait.’* 

The  remainder  of  the  w'oik  before  us  is  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  American  ancient  history  generally,  the 
Aztec  civilisation,  and  the  ruins  and  history  of  ancient 
Peru.  We  commend  Mr  Baldwin’s  book  to  the  notice  of 
those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  learn  something  of  American 
archocology,  with  the  smallest  possible  expenditure  of  time 
and  trouble.  It  is  not  a  learned  work,  nor  do  we  imagine 
that  Mr  Baldwin  intended  it  to  be  quoted  as  such,  for  he 
tells  us  in  his  preface  that  it  is  intended  mainly  for  the 
“  general  reader.”  That  omnivorous  animal  may,  however,, 
be  induced  to  read  it  at  this  dull  time  of  the  year,  and 
may,  perhaps,  learn  for  the  first  time  that  America  is,  after 
all,  a  very  old  “  New  World.”  As  Professor  Orton  remarks 
in  his  recent  book,  *  The  Andes  and  the  Amazon,*  **  Geology 
and  Archaeology  are  combining  to  prove  that  Sorato  and 
Chimborazo  have  looked  down  upon  a  civilisation  far  more 
ancient  than  that  of  the  Incas,  and  perhaps  coeval  with 
the  flint-lakes  of  Cornwall  and  the  shell-mounds  of  Den¬ 
mark.  On  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca  are  extensive  ruins 
which  antedate  the  advent  of  Manco-Capac,  and  may  b» 
as  venerable  as  the  lake  dwellings  of  Geneva.” 


POPE  S  VILLAGE. 

Memoriah  of  Twickenham :  Parochial  and  Topographical,  By  the 
Rev.  R.  S.  Cobbetf,  M.A.,  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  some 
time  of  the  Parish  Church  of  S.  Mary,  Twickenham.  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co. 

This  work  is  ”  an  attempt  to  supply  the  long-felt  want 
of  a  trustworthy  record  of  memorable  facts  relating  to  the 
parish  of  Twickenham.”  It  is  based  on  the  previous  his¬ 
tories  of  Ironside  and  Lyons,  “  the  latter  as  correct  as,, 
generally  speaking,  his  predecessor  is  the  reverse.”  It  aima 
higher  than  the  ordinary  guide-book,  and  records  facts  of 
interest  to  the  biographer  and  historian,  with  transcripts  of 
documents  and  inscriptions  that  may  abridge  or  assist  their 
researches.  The  whole  is,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,^ 
thoroughly  and  modestly  done,  and  the  author  is  fully 
entitled  to  the  credit  he  claims  of  having  “  used  his  pasto 
with  neatness  and  his  scissors  with  discretion.”  Some 
gleanings  from  the  ample  harvest  he  has  garnered  may  be 
welcome  to  those  whose  special  studies  may  never  lead 
them  to  these  ‘  Memorials.* 

Of  the  rival  modes  of  pronunciation,  Twitnam  and 
Twickenham,  the  former  is  the  older  fashion,  and  dates  as 
far  back  as  a.d.  941,  according  to  the  Cartulary  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury,  now  in  the  Bodleian,  where  tha 
spelling  is  Twittanham.  Twyckenham,  however,  is  found 
as  early  as  1301.  But  the  interest  most  of  us  feel  in 
Twickenham  is  due  to  associations  of  a  much  later  time. 

1  here  are,  indeed,  in  the  records  hero  brought  together 
some  indications  that  the  shock  and  jar  of  turbulent  days 
found  an  echo,  however  faint,  in  the  quiet  hamlet  by 
Thames-side.  The  burial  of  '^old  father  Della  Heze,**  in 
September,  1563,  was  that  of  probably  the  last  survivor 
of  the  monks  who  had  surrendered  to  the  Crown  in  1544. 
Of  the  troubles  of  Charles  I.  Ikir  Cobbett  thinks  there  is  a 
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'rtce  in  a  disbun^emcnt  upon  warrant,  for  the  maimcl 
xoldion*.’’  “  Of  course,  in  the  civil  wars,”  he  adds  ;  but 
ibat  comment  will  not  apply  to  the  precisely  similar  entry 
(minus  the  warrant)  in  Itifi.).  In  KJ.")/  the  churchwardens 
were  paid  “  eigbteenpence  for  going  to  London  to  carry 
money  which  was  collected  for  the  banished  Protestants,” 
follow  countrymen  of  those  “  slaughtered  saints  ”  on  whose 
p.Mseculors  Milton  invoked  the  Divine  vengeance.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  so  early  as  1650  money  was  paid  to  a 
painter  *\thy  the  rrr»?s.” 

But  Twickenham  owes  to  Pope  nearly  all  those  associa¬ 
tions  that  hare  made  it  classic  ground.  His  house,  his 
whim  of  a  grotto,  the  memorial  he  erected  to  his  parents 
*‘et  sibi,”  their  last  resting-place  and  his  own,  all  these, 
by  the  power  of  his  genius,  have  glorified  the  little  village, 
f.ord  Bacon  owned  Twickenham  Park,  and  resided  there 
awhile.  Horace  Walpole  gave  three-and-twenty  years  to 
the  building  of  Strawberry  Hill.  But  it  is  not  to  the 
philosopher  nor  to  the  letter-writer  that  the  memory 
instinctively  reverts  when  we  hear  their  dwelling-place 
named.  We  think  at  once  of  the  deformed  dwarf  to 
whom  wo  owe  the  “  Rape  of  the  Lock,”  and  the 
"  Dunciad,” — the  associate  and  the  peer  of  Addison  and 
Swift — the  w'eakling  urrder  whose  unerring  aim  the  literary 
monster- vermin  sank  like  the  Python  beneath  the  darts  of 
Apollo.  We  yet  real  with  interest  the  description  of  his 
appearance,  and  even  of  his  dress ;  we  follow  eagerly  the 
story  of  his  friendships  and  his  love,  and  his  enmities  and 
intrigues.  In  spite  of  his  meannesses— “  he  hardly  drank 
tea  without  a  stratagem,”  ”  he  played  the  politician  about 
cabbages  and  turnips  ” — we  gaze  on  his  career  with  admi¬ 
ration.  W^e  ibink,  after  all,  only  the  more  of  that  self- 
conquest  whose  trophies  towered  so  high.  As  Thackeray 
has  said  in  the  eulogium  on  Pope  here  quoted— “  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  occasion,  the  great  soul  flashes  out.” 

Pope’s  house  and  belongings  were  reverently  protected  by 
the  Right  Hon.  W^elbore  Ellis,  who  succeeded  Jiis  father-in- 
l.iw,  Sir  William  Stanhope,  in  the  possession  of  them.  Sir 
William  had,  indeed,  brought  on  himself  the  animadver- 
^*ion  of  Horace  Walpole,  for  altering  the  garden  from  the 
design  of  Poj>e  (and  Mr  Ellis  was  credited  with  having 
advised  him  thereto)  so  that  **  not  a  muse  could  walk 
there  but  she  was  spied  by  every  country  fellow  that 
went  by  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.”  But  worse  times  were 
to  come.  The  poet’s  willow,  said  to  have  been  planted  by 
his  own  hand,  fell  down  in  1801,  and,  being  “cut  into 
trinkets  and  ornaments  of  all  kinds,”  escaped  the  annihi¬ 
lation  that  awaited  nearly  all  the  remaining  relics.  The 
Baroness  Howe,  widow  of 'Admiral  Howe’s  son,  bought  the 
villa,  and  ia^mediately  “  razed  the  house  to  the  ground, 
and  blotted  out  every  memorial  of  the  poet.” 

All,  then,  that  Twickenham  has  preserved  of  her  greatest 
re!»iilent  is  in  the  church — a  grave  ...  all  traces  of  its 
e.Mcl  site  entirely  hidden  from  view;  two  words  on  a  tablet  and 
a  date ;  and  l  ist  of  all,  a  monument  remarkable  for  the  pie- 
etuincutly  had  taste  of  its  inscription  :  from  this,  daring  the 
restorntiou  of  the  church  in  1859,  the  whole  of  its  marble  laurel 
wreath  was  ch’ppcd  off  hit  by  bit,  by  wretches  who  wanted  to 
possess  a  piece  of  “  Popts  tomb.'*  Outside  the  church  nothing 
remains  hut  his  grotto,  now  despoiled  of  most  of  its  former 
adornments. 

Lady  Mary  Wort  ley  Montagu  resided  at  Twickenham, 
at  Savill  House,  during,  and  long  after,  her  shortlived 
friendship  with  Pope.  He  had  known  her  for  more  than 
four  years,  and  liad  been  her  correspondent  during  her 
travels.  '“To  his  great  delight  he  induced  her  to  settle 
at  Twickenham,  and,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller’s  assistance, 
obtained  this  house  for  her.”  She  came  to  live  in  it  in 
1720,  and  in  less  than  two  years  their  quarrel  broke  out. 
She  remained  in  England  till  1739,  when  she  went  abroad 
again.  “  After  her  husband’s  death,  in  1761,  she  returned 
only  to  survive  him  by  about  one  year.” 

Mr  Cobbett  bus  given  us  a  full  description  of  Strawberry 
Hill  and  its  contents.  There  is  something  melancholy  in 
reading  the  long  catalogue  of  some  of  the  rare  and  curious 
things  which  took  a  lifetime  to  collect  and  four-and-twenty 
days  to  sell.  Mr  Charles  Kean  is  recorded  as  the  purchaser 
of  a  Wolsey’s  hat,  and  of  the  dagger  of  Henry  VIII.  John 
Hawkins,  author  of  the  *  History  of  Music,*  lived  at 
Twickenham  House.  He  is  characterised  by  Johnson  as 
“ a  very  unclubbable  man.”  “Yet  I  really  believe  him,” 


charitably  added  the  Doctor,  to  be  an  honest  man  at  tha 
bottom;  though  to  be  sure  he  is  rather  penurious,  and  he 
is  somewhat  mean,  and  it  must  be  owned  he  Las  some 
degree  of  brutality,  and  is  not  without  a  tendency  to 
savageness  that  cannot  well  be  .defended.”  To^thia 
amusing  specimen  of  a  candid  defence  may  be  given  a  pen* 
dant  from  the  present  volume.  It  is  Miss  Lsetitia  Hawkins 
daughter  of  Sir  John,  who  thus  speaks  of  Paul  Whitehead’ 
member  of  the  Hell-fire  Club,  poet  and  placeman.  8he 
wishes  to  absolve  bis  memory  from  blame,  and  she  sets 
about  it  thus ; 

He  was  living,  in  a  way  that  did  honour  to  his  feelings  or  hU 
sense  of  right,  wiih  the  poor  weak  creature  whom  he* had  I 
believe,  really  for  the  sake  of  her  money,  made  his  wife,  siic 
was  so  nearly  idiotic  that  she  would  call  off  his  attention  in  con¬ 
versation  to  look  at  a  cow,  not  as  one  of  singular  beauty,  but  in 
the  words,  “Mr  Whitehead,  there's  a  cow.”  He  took  It  tno#t 
patiently,  us  he  did  all  such  trials  of  his  temper,  sweetened,  perhaps 
by  a  j)retty  villa  and  a  handsome  chariot  which  her  fortune 
enabled  him  to  enjov.  Although  he  is  represented  as  resisting 
all  Sir  John  Hawkins's  efforts  to  induce  him  to  go  to  church  oa 
the  plea  of  his  not  being  quite  “  settled,”  that  he  was ’not 
wholly  insensible  to  “feelings  connected  with  religion,"  MUi 
Hawkins  shows  hy  quoting  this  piously  expressed  speech  of  his : 
“  When  I  go,”  suid  he,  “  into  St  Paul’s,  I  admire  it  as  a  very  fine 
grand  beautiful  building :  and  when  1  have  contemplated  its 

beautv,  I  come  out ;  but  if  I  go  into  Westminster  Abbey, - me, 

I’m  ail  devotion !  ”  * 

Among  other  Twickenham  residents  known  to  fame,  and 
here  chronicled,  are  Fielding,  who  lodged  in  two  rooms  in 
a  house  in  the  Back-lane,  wherein  *  Tom  Jones  ’  was 
written  ;  Mrs  Clive,  of  whom  Dr  Johnson  said ;  “  Clive, 
sir,  is  a  good  thing  to  sit  by  ;  she  understands  what  you 
say,”  and  who  died  here  in  1785,  sixteen  years  after  her 
retirement  from  the  stage  ;  the  sisters  Mary  and  Agnes 
Berry,  who  succeeded  her  in  the  occupation  of  Little 
Strawberry  Hill,  and  who  died  in  1852,  aged  respectively 
ninety  and  eightj^-nine ;  and  Charles  Dickens,  who,  in  the 
summer  of  1838,  lived  in  the  second  house  in  Ailsa  Park 
Villas. 

To  render  this  local  history  complete  no  pains  have 
been  spared.  We  have  here  a  list  of  all  persons  known  to 
have  been  vicars,  curates,  or  churchwardens  of  the  parish. 
Among  the  last-named  dignitaries  Sir  Godfrey  Eneller  is 
the  most  conspicuous.  A  more  careful  correction  of  the 
press  would  have  eliminated  such  errors  as  ‘Bulstr^e 
Whittock  *  and  *  CalcoVs  pocket-book.*  Our  concluding 
extract  has  an  interest  for  Londoners  as  well  as  for  dwellers 
in  Twickenham. 

Twickenham  having  long  been  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its 
walks,  especially  those  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  it  is  desirable 
that  all  encroachments  upon  “  the  rights  of  way  ”  should  be 
jealously  guarded  against.  To  show  what  these  rights  arc, 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  Law  of  Higkwaye^  by  LMnard 
Shclford,  who  on  page  25  explains  them  and  gives  authorities  for 
his  statements.  It  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  mention  this 
subject  on  account  of  the  recent  erection,  in  certain  places,  ot 
fences,  which,  if  ignored  by  the  parish,  may  eventually  exclu  e 
the  public  altogether. 

Let  U8  hope  that,  if  necessary,  the  battle  of  the  public 
would  again  be  fought  with  like  spirit  and  result  to 
those  of  the  contest  in  1832,  when  “  the  footway  that  ha 
been  the  subject  of  litigation  in  1820  having  been  agatti 
blocked  up  and  force  threatened  by  M.  Thackrah  -t  e 
original  wrongdoer — “  an  action  was  brought  against  nun 
by  the  parish,  which  he  lost.” 


EXPERIENCES  OF  A  NEUTRAL  VOLUNTEER. 

Struggte^t  and  Ej'periences  of  a  Neutral  J  oluuteer.  By  John  lurle}. 

Chapman  and  Hall. 

Mr  Furley  has  produced  a  most  interesting 
one  which,  even  after  all  that  has  been  written  of  the  grea 
war,  may  still  be  read  with  instruction,  not  only  as  tmowi  g 
light  upon  the  horrors  of  the  battle-field  and 
entailed  on  a  people  by  invasion,  but  even  as  iljustra  lo^ 
from  a  new  point  of  view,  some  of  the  causes  of  the  rc 
defeat  and  the  German  victories.  Mr  Furley  purp^  y 
abstains  from  military  criticism.  His  object  is  to  set 
us  an  account  of  his  labours  while  endeavounng  © 

aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  and  ^  . 

properly  avoids  touching  upon  the  operations  of 
except  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  to  ren  ® ^  . 

narrative  intelligible.  But  casual  observations  in  ro 
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here  and  there  still  bring  strongly  before  our  minds  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  contending  peoples.  A  thousand 
little  incidents  constantly  remind  us  of  the  thorough  care 
and  minute  attention  with  which  the  Germans  prepared 
for  every  contingency ;  while  the  utter  unreadiness  of  the 
French,  and  their  inability  to  seize  opportunities  and  turn 
them  to  advantage,  are  even  more  frequently  illustrated. 
Perhaps  the  most  unaccountable  feature  of  the  whole  war 
was  the  facility  with  which  the  Germans  were  able  to  sur¬ 
round  immense  fortified  positions,  containing  great  armies, 
and  extending  over  several  miles  in  every  direction,  and  to 
cut  these  places  off  almost  entirely  from  communication 
with  the  outside  world,  and  at  the  same  time  to  isolate 
every  little  district  over  one-third  of  France  so  completely 
that  the  inhabitants  knew  next  to  nothing  of  what  was 
passing  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  We  venture  to 
say  that  any  one  who  reads  Mr  Furley’s  book  will  find 
fresh  cause  for  astonishment  on  this  point.  Mr  Furley,  in 
fact,  appears  to  have  travelled  over  the  theatre  of  war  with 
nearly  as  much  ease  as  he  could  travel  there  to-day,  except, 
of  course,  that  railways  could  be  used  only  to  a  very  limited 
and  a  very  uncertain  extent.  He  had,  it  is  true,  a  safe 
conduct  from  both  sides,  and  the  services  he  was  bent  upon 
rendering  would  generally  make  him  welcome.  Yet  this 
was  not  always  the  case.  When  Paris  surrendered,  for 
instance,  he  was  distinctly  forbidden  to  enter  the  city  from 
Versailles.  Yet  he  entered  it.  If  there  had  been  the 
same  disregard  of  consequences  and  the  same  devotion  to 
duty  among  the  French,  the}^  too,  would  have  found 
means  to  break  through  “  the  iron  ring  ”  with  which  their 
enemies  encompassed  them.  But  we  must  not  be  tempted 
further  on  this  line  of  observations.  Our  business  lies  w'ith 
a  very  different  subject. 

Mr  Furley  is  proud  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  people 
of  England  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  suffering 
•  caused  by  the  war.  *  And  we  may  fairly  take  credit  for  the 
humanity  and  good  feeling  shown  by  our  countrymen  and 
countrywomen.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  read  Mr  Furley’s 
book  without  feeling  grave  doubts  as  to  the  expediency 
of  neutral  intervention  for  the  aid  of  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  in  the  field.  In  such  a  war  as  the  last  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  benefit  of  neutral  benevolence 
is  received  by  the  victors.  The  French  defeats  were  so 
overwhelming,  their  retreats  were  so  hurried  and  so  con¬ 
tinuous,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  ambulance  corps  to 
keep  up  with  them.  Even  those,  therefore,  originally 
intended  for  operation  on  the  French  side  soon  came  to  be 
included  within  the  German  area  of  occupation.  Nor  was 
it  possible  for  them  in  most  cases  to  rejoin  those  for 
whom  they  were  intended.  Again,  when  the  French 
were  once  shut  up  in  Metz  and  Paris,  neutrals  were,  of 
coarse,  not  permitted  to  pass  through  the  investing  lines. 

It  is  true  that  every  great  battle  left  multitudes  of  wounded 
French  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  But  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that,  when  once  they  were  thus  captured,  they  became 
a  charge  upon  the  Germans,  and  their  relief,  therefore,  was 
a  benefit,  not  to  the  French  army  or  nation,  but  to  the 
Germans.  To  take  them  off  the  hands  of  the  besiegers 
would  be,  in  fact,  to  enable  these  better  to  employ,  in 
prosecuting  the  siege,  the  money,  provisions,  and  labour 
which  these  wounded  prisoners  w'ould  otherwise  have 
required.  Moreover,  the  Germans,  being  masters  of  the 
situation,  were  able  to  impose  whatever  conditions  they 
pleased.  Speaking  generally,  they  appear  to  have  acted 
uprightly  and  honourably,  yet  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to 
refrain  altogether  from  using  an  advantage.  When  Mr 
Furley  first  visited  Metz,  the  Johanniter  Knights  tried  to 
coinpel  him  to  hand  over  his  stores  to  them  to  distribute  at 
their  pleasure.  Mr  Furley  very  properly  refused,  insisting 
that,  to  be  of  use,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  retain 
his  independence.  Yet  he  found  himself  obliged  to  com¬ 
promise,  and  hand  over  a  full  fourth  of  all  he  brought  with 
him.  Mr  Furley  clearly  perceived  how  easily  neutral 
succour  might  be  abused.  He  realised  the  danger  that  it 
*^>ght  be  used  by  the  victor  to  relieve  himself  from  the 
obligation  imposed  by  his  victory  in  order  to  be  able  to  go 
on  devoting  his  undiminished  resources  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  Mr  Furley,  therefore,  adopted  for  himself  the 
^le  that  neutral  assistance  ought  to  be  given  only  in  aid 


of  the  efforts  of  the  combatants,  and  when  those  efforts 
were  clearly  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  upon  them. 
But  all  who  were  engaged  in  the  same  work  did  not  recog¬ 
nise  with  equal  clearness  the  limits  marked  out  for  their 
intervention.  And  even  Mr  Furley  himself,  we  are  afraid, 
was  not  always  able  to  act  up  strictly  to  his  rule. 

We  must  not  be  understood,  however,  as  condemning  all 
neutral  effort  to  diminish  the  suffering  caused  by  war. 
We  wish  only  to  point  out  how  easily  such  efforts  may  bo 
made  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  benefit  one  bel¬ 
ligerent  more  than  another.  It  is  clear  that,  if  this  were 
to  happen  often,  the  system  would  fall  into  disrepute,  and, 
indeed,  might  probably  lead  to  charges  of  partiality,  and, 
perhaps,  to  quarrels.  The  completeness  of  the  French 
overthrow  enabled  the  English  Red  Gross  societies  in  the 
long  run  to  redress  the  balance.  But,  if  France  had  been 
less  utterly  defeated,  it  is  conceivable  that  she  might  have 
suspected  Englishmen  of  having  not  unwillingly  contributed 
more  to  the  assistance  of  the  Germans  than  of  themselves. 
If,  then,  the  system  of  international  ambulances  is  to  bo 
preserved,  it  is  certain  that  the  Geneva  Convention  must  be 
revised,  and  that  clear  provision  must  be  made  for  every 
contingency.  As  between  belligerents  themselves,  too, 
there  is  need  for  a  clearer  understanding.  On  visiting  Metz 
after  Gravelotte,  Mr  Furley  tells  us  :  “  In  one  house,  called 
the  French  hospital,  were  lying  crowded  together  a  number 
of  men,  every  one  of  whom  had  lost  an  arm  or  a  leg,  in 
some  cases  both  ;  all  were  on  straw,  some  of  them  quite 
naked,  with  only  a  great  coat  or  a  rug  to  cover  them. 
Between  twenty  and  thirty  French  military  surgeons  were 
here  virtually  prisoners.”  It  is  clear  that  this  was  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Geneva  Convention,  and  that  the  French 
wounded  ought  to  have  been  handed  over  to  the  care  oi 
some  of  their  own  doctors,  the  remainder  being  removed  to 
assist  their  German  professional  brethren,  where  so  many 
were  needing  their  care.  If  the  Convention  is  to  be  pre¬ 
served,  such  abuses  of  its  articles  must  not  be  permitted,  or 
the  articles  must  be  altered  in  such  a  manner  as  will  afford 
fair  hope  that  they  will  obtain  recognition  amidst  the  heat 
of  actual  conflict. 


DOWER  AND  CURSE. 

Don  er  and  Curse.  A  Novel.  By  John  Lane  Ford.  In  Three 
Volumes.  Tinsley  Brothers. 

The  title  of  this  novel  is  unfortunate,  chiefly  because,  in 
the  implied  antithesis,  the  word  curse  ”  is  plain  and 
literal,  while  dower  ”  is  figurative  and  ambiguous.  Its 
I  idea  is,  perhaps,  as  definite  as  an  artist’s  thought  should 
be.  The  heroine  somewhat  resembles  Wordsworth’s  *  High¬ 
land  Girl  ’ : 

A  very  shower 

Of  beauly  is  her  earthly  dower. 

— and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  stretching  the  parallel  too  far  to 
say  that  it  is  in  her  forced  removal  from  her  native 
poverty  and  obscurity,  from  the  picturesque  environment 
which  Wordsworth  treats  as  so  essential  to  the  harmony 
and  completeness  of  his  picture,  that  the  curse  consists. 

The  opening  chapter  leads  one  to  expect  a  different 
theme.  Over  their  wine  an  Edinburgh  circle  are  discussing 
the  power  of  education  to  modify  and  even  neutralise  the 
influence  of  blood  in  any  particular  individual.  **  Take  a 
girl  or  a  boy  of  low,  even  of  vicious  parentage,  change  his  sur¬ 
roundings,  subject  him  or  her  to  culture,  physical,  intel¬ 
lectual,  moral .  .  .  and  you  will  crush  the  vice  of  the  blood.” 
The  gentleman  who  maintains  this  proposition  loses  his 
temper,  and  vows  that  he  will  prove  his  theory  bjr  an 
experiment.  Accordingly,  one  rainy  night,  he  is  to  be 
seen  walking  home  to  his  father’s  house  with  a  barefooted 
little  minx  trotting  on  before  him.  Arrived  in  his  study, 
she  goes  instinctively  to  the  fire  and  crouches  down  on  the 
warm  hearth-rug.  For  the  next  few  years  she  is  subjected, 
in  a  wholesale  manner,  to  the  influences  of  boarding- 
schools  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  when  we  next  see  her, 
she  is  a  charming  creature,  full  of  life  and  grace,  waiting 
at  Rotterdam  for  the  Leith  steamer  to  sail.*  That  a 
man  should  lose  his  temper  and  make  a  capricious 
vow,  seems,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  inadequate  as  the 
cause  and  occasion  for  the  pathetic  and  almost  tragic 
results  that  ensue.  But  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  re¬ 
mark  that,  in  presenting  his  heroine  returning  from  her 
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education,  gifted  with  more  than  ordinary  charms,  the 
author  entirely  begs  the  question  which  he  seemed  to  pro¬ 
pose  to  himself  to  solve.  The  whole  history  and  conditions 
of  her  childhood  are  not  represented ;  there  are  no  details 
to  indicate  to  us  in  what  direction  her  development  has 
taken  place,  and  in  what  natural  connection  the  hidden 
possibilities  of  her  ragged  past  are  linked  with  her  present 
perfections.  She  is  put  through  the  mill  of  a  boarding- 
school  in  London,  and  a  Tochter-pcnsionnat  in  Berlin,  and 
she  comes  out  clad  in  a  panoply  of  graces  ;  while,  so  far  as 
ooncerns  the  illustration  of  causes  and  effects,  the  proceeding 
is  as  arbitrary  as  making  Athena  spring  full-armed  from  the 
head  of  Zeus.  The  idea  of  the  modifying  power  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  handled  in  ‘  Orley  Farm  ’  in  a  more  circumstantial 
manner  and  with  a  different  climax.  In  that  novel,  it  will 
be  remembered,  the  selected  young  woman,  destined  to  be 
the  wife  of  her  theorising  patron,  is  put  out  to  be  educated, 
but  she  develops  large  hands  and  feet,  writes  every  Saturday 
a  letter  to  her  lord  and  master,  characterised  by  a  remark¬ 
able  absence  of  originality,  and,  in  spite  of  the  high  des¬ 
tiny  which  she  knows  to  be  in  store  for  her,  ends  by  con¬ 
ceiving  a  genuine  affection  for  a  young  man  who  is  assistant 
in  the  neighbouring  apothecary’s  shop.  One  feels  that  Mr 
Trollope  has  not  grappled  seriously  with  this  problem ;  and 
the  author  of  the  present  novel  has  done  little  more  than 
state  it. 

When  the  interest  of  the  story  fairly  commences,  we 
find  that  the  theme  is  a  somewhat  different  one,  though 
not  less  interesting,  and  one  that  is,  perhaps,  better  suited 
for  artistic  treatment.  The  heroine  enters  the  great  world 
endowed  with  unusual  virtues  and  charms,  but  she  can 
receive  no  help  from  ties  of  blood.  Are  the  idealised 
feelings  and  affections  of  those  among  whom  she  is  thrown 
sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  absence  of  the  more 
elementary  instincts?  Will  the  family  and  society  take 
her  to  its  bosom  as  if  she  were  joined  to  them  by  bonds 
of  descent,  and  as  if  her  respectability  w’ere  guaranteed  by 
relationship  or  by  equality  of  birth  ?  Situations  of  this 
kind  are  not  uncommon  in  modern  novels.  A  kindred 
idea  is  dominant  in  Mr  Wilkie  Collins’s  ‘  No  Name,’  and  it 
is  a  part  of  that  wider  subject,  the  tyranny  of  society  and 
the  oppression  of  human  laws,  which  is  exemplified  in 
*  Les  Miserables.’  There  is  here  a  fine  field  for  the  good 
Samaritans,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  Mr  Ford  paints 
his  good  Samaritans  in  a  matter-of-fact  way  which  is  both 
edifying  and  pleasing.  The  malign  forces,  again,  are 
chiefly  jealousy,  prejudice,  and  suspicion;  and  these  are 
illustrated  with  much  insight,  and,  on  the  whole,  without 
exaggeration.  Among  the  fatalities  that  attend  this  waif 
of  society,  there  mingles,  as  Victor  Hugo  says,  that  inward 
fatality,  the  supreme  necessity,  the  human  heart.  A  tall, 
dark  man  with  beard  and  moustache,  and  of  artist  pro¬ 
clivities,  is  the  lover.  For  a  lover  he  is  not  particularly 
sentimental,  he  speaks  and  acts  rationally,  his  feelings 
do  him  credit,  and  he  forms  altogether  a 'well-balanced 
figure.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  heroine  naturally 
give  rise  to  many  situations  full  of  pathos ;  the 
humour  of  the  story  consists  mostly  of  the  “  chaff  ” 
that  passes  among  relatives  and  friends.  The  varying 
aspects  of  nature  are  sketched  as  a  background 
to  the  changing  moods  of  feeling,  and  in  several 
cf  his  strokes — as  for  instance  where  he  represents  the 
heroine  returning  from  her  education  abroad  to  make  a 
beginning  of  her  troubles,  arriving  in  Edinburgh  among 
her  curious  patrons,  after  a  stormy  passage,  with  a  crushed 
hat,  untidy  hair,  and  a  pale  face — Mr  Ford  shows  the  hand 
of  a  genre  artist. 

It  is  in  the  outer  framework  of  his  story  that  Mr  Ford 
is  least  successful.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  arbitrary  and  inadequate  reason  for  her  existence,  the 
heroine,  Annie,  might  be  compared,  in  some  important 
respects,  to  those  pathetic  creations  which  retain  their  place 
in  the  imagination.  The  sense  of  loneliness  which  afflicts 
her,  when  she  perceives  that  the  kindness  of  the  good 
people  who  befriend  her  is  mixed  with  suspicion,  is  as 
pitiful  as  the  more  mysterious  isolation  of  Mignon  : 

Ileiss  mich  nicht  reden,  heiss  mich  Schweigen, 

Dcnn  mein  Geheimniss  ist  mir  Pflicht ; 

Ich  niuclite  dir  mein  ganzes  Innre  zeigen, 

Allein  das  Schieksal  will  cs  nicht. 
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Incoine  l  ax,  The;  a  Review  of  its  History,  and  Reasons  for  its  Repeal 
To  which  is  added  a  Reprint  of  a  I’amphlet,  ‘Resist,  or  be  Ruined  * 
originally  published  in  1816.  (8vo,  pp.  xxxvii,  38,  Is.)  Longmans.  ’ 
Jones,  G.  H.  Dentistry;  its  Use  and  Abus.*.  (Crowu  8vo.  pp.  xii  91 
28,  Cd.)  Elliot  Stock.  ’  ' 

Kingsley,  Henry. — Valentin :  a  French  Boy's  Story'of  Sedan.  In  Two 
Volumes  (Crown  8vo,  |>p  2.)4,  244.  21s.)  Tinsley  Hrotlicrs. 

Slack,  Lieut.  Charles.  — H»nd!>ook  of  Battalion  Drill,  also  of  Skirmishing 
and  Shelter— French  Kxeicis.*.  (32ino,  pp.  1.54.  28.)  Clowes. 

Smith,  Samuel. — The  Credibility  of  the  Cliristian  Religion;  or, Thoughts 
on  Modem  Rationalism.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  viii,  184.)  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

Tregenna.  James  Ilamley. — The  Autobiogrnpliy  of  a  Cornish  Rector.  In 
Two  Volumes,  (('rown  8vo,  pp.  271,  204,  218.)  Tinsley  Brothers. 
Wellington.  Duke  of.  Edited  by. — supplementary  Despatchot.  ('orrespond' 
ence,  and  Memoranda  of  Field-Marslinl  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington, 
K.G.  Vol.  XV.  (8vo,  pp.  562.  208.)  Murray. 

Wild.  Rev.  G.  J. — Four  Sermons  Tivached  at  St  George's  Hall,  London. 
(Crown  8 VO,  pp.  32,  Cd.)  J.  Low. 

[*  Reserved  for  separate  notice.] 

The  publication  of  a  new  volume  of  the  Wellington 
Despatches  reminds  us  that  two  other  recently  published 
volumes  of  the  same  series  have  been  lying  on  our  shelf, 
waiting  for  review  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  suffice  here  very 
briefly  to  notice  all  three  volumes  together.  Headers 
almost  need  to  be  reminded  that,  though  the  whole 
collection  of  Wellington  Correspondence  is  issued  in 
volumes  alike  in  shape  and  binding,  it  is  subdivided  into 
several  groups  or  series.  One  of  the  volumes  before  us  is  the 
fourth  that  has  been  issued  *'  in  continuation  of  the  former 
series”  of  ‘Despatches,  Correspondence,  and  Memoranda, 
and  it  is  made  up  of  letters  and  other  documents  that 
chiefly  illustrate  the  history  of  our  home  politics  between 
May,  1827,  and  August,  1828.  Another,  called  the  four¬ 
teenth  volume  of  the  ‘  Supplementary  Despatches,  Corre- 
spoudence,  and  Memoranda,’  is  really  the  second  volume  of 
an  appendix  to  this  series,  and  contains  much  precise  infor¬ 
mation  touching  our  military  history  between  1812  and 
1819.  Both  volumes,  like  two  dozen  or  more  of  others 
collected  from  the  abundant  stores  left  by  the  great  Duke, 
are  excellent  material  for  the  future  historian  to  explore, 
and  in  each  there  is  a  good  deal  that  readers  will  care  o 
have  in  the  unabridged  collection  here  given  ;  but,  ® 

chance  readers  and  to  students,  the  collection  has  en 

greatly  lessened  in  value  by  the  absence  of  any  compre¬ 
hensive  index  to  its  contents.  This  fault  is  partly  reme  le 
by  the  new  volume  that  has  just  been  published, 
purports  to  be  a  complete  index  to  all  the  fourteen  vo  umes 
of  ‘  Supplementary  Despatches,’  and  is  likely  to  be  use  u  , 
though  its  value  is  impaired  by  the  fact  that>  instea  o 
being  one  general  index,  it  is  a  collection  of  indexes  o 
several  volumes,  thus  obliging  us  to  refer  to  sev  era  ^  P . 
betical  lists  before  we  can  know  whether  the  senes  con  ai 
any  information  that  we  desire  to  draw  from  it. 
all  the  Wellington  Correspondence  is  being  , 

world,  it  is  a  pity  that  it  is .  not  being  more  emcien  y 

edited.  -  » r 

The  new  instalment  of  Mr  Black’s  translation  o  • 
Guizot’s  History  of  France,  which  threatens  to  fii  a  8® 
many  more  than  the  promised  number  of  twenty-four  par  , 
brings  the  story  down  to  the  early  part  of  the  fifteen  ^  ^ 
tury,  and  includes  the  first  portion  of  Joan  of  Arcs 


nd  other 

of  Exodus.  (8vo.  pp.^f  liJ; 

(8vo,  pp.  227.68  6d.)  Simpkin, 

Bjr  the  Author  of  ‘  Blanche  Seymour  • 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  278,  292,  275,  318.  Cd.) 

Mark. -^Theology  for  Children.  (Small  4to,  pp.  xyi,  132.) 

A  Novel.  In  Three  V'olumes 
297,  284,  264,  3l8.  Od.)  Tinsley  Brothers. 
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grapliy.  It  is  in  handling  such  subjects  as  this  that  M. 

Guizot  excels.  ^ 

Mr  Ililey's  Compendium  of  European  Geography  and 
Jlistonj  i8  a  compact  and  very  useful  school-book,  the 
speciality  of  which  is  that  while  it  is  quite  up  to  the  mark 
in  its  information  about  physical  and  political  geography, 
strictlv  so  called.  It  does  much  more  than  ordinary 
manuals  in  bringing  out  the  historical  and  social  circum¬ 
stances  that  are  necessary  to  make  the  subject  interest¬ 
ing  and  thoroughly  intelligible.  The  historical  and  kindred 
information  about  England,  France,  and  other  prominent 
countries  is  less  needed,  as  schoolboys  generally  get  a 
smattering  of  it  from  other  books,  but  as  regards  less 
familiar  countries  this  is  very  welcome.  Thus,  of  the  nine 
lessons  about  Spain,  each  about  a  page  long,  w’e  have  one 
treating  of  its  physical  aspects,  another  of  its  political 
divisions,  a  third  of  its  industrial  occupations,  a  fourth  of 
its  education  and  race  divisions,  two  others  of  its  chief  towfis, 
and  the  rest  of  its  history  from  Carthaginian  times  down 
to  the  accession  of  King  Amadeo. 

Ecce  Consilium  and  The  Crcd-hility  of  the  Christian 
Religion  are  well-meant  volumes,  with  which  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  find  fault.  Theology  for  Children  is  as  good  a  book 
of  its  sort  as  could  be  looked  for.  Its  purpose  is  to  explain 
to  small  children  the  foundations  of  orthodox  Christianity, 
and  it  is  quite  free  from  the  monstrous  teachings  of  ordi¬ 
nary  Evangelical  and  Catholic  tracts. 

Dr  Wild  preached,  instead  of  Mr  Voysey,  at  St  George’s 
Hall  during  last  month,  and  reports  of  his  Fmr  Sermons 
have  now  been  published  in  a  pamphlet.  They  are  quite 
worth  publishing. 

The  new  edition  of  Mr  Fry’s  Royal  Guide  to  the  London 
Charities  furnishes  a  very  compact  and  intelligible  alpha¬ 
betical  list  of  oar  charitable  institutions,  showing  the  age, 
objects,  income,  and  chief  officials  of  each.  Such  a  pub¬ 
lication  is  useful  for  reference,  though  everybody  will  not 
agree  with  Mr  Fry  in  hoping  that  it  may  tend  to  augment 
the  flood  of  so-caJled  charity,  or  in  believing  with  him  that 
that  flood,  when  large  enough,  will  turn  England  into  a 
paradise  in  which  “  every  child  shall  be  found  at  school, 
every  able-bodied  man  be  at  remunerative  work,  and  none 
but  the  sick,  the  infirm,  and  the  helpless  remain  to  be 
cared  for.” 

PLAYHOUSE  NOTES. 

XXIX. — Wychebley’s  Advent. 

Sir  William  Davenant  died  ilt  the  age  of  sixty-three,  in 
April,  1668.  The  poet-laureateship,  which  he  had  held 
since  the  death  of  Ben  Jonson,  whom  he  followed  in  the 
efiice  in  1637,  was  given  to  Dryden.  Ilis  patent  as 
director  of  the  Duke’s  players,  at  Lincoln’s-inn-Field"*,  was 
transferred  to  his  widow.  Lady  Davenant,  and  held  by  her 
until  her  son.  Dr  Davenant,  succeeded  to  the  post.  Thomas 
Betterton  and  his  wife  were  still,  and  for  long  after,  the 
■chief  tragedians  of  the  company,  and  the  chief 
tragedians  in  England ;  while  James  Nokes,  advanced 
from  his  early  work  as  player  of  women’s  parts,  was  no 
less  eminent  as  a  comedian.  With  their  help  the  theatre 
in  Lincoln’s-inn-Fields  had  been  so  prosperous  that,  after 
ten  years’  use,  it  was  abandoned  for  a  better  house — the 
largest  and  handsomest  house  that  was  built  during  the 
Bestoration  days — in  Dorset  Gardens,  adjoining,  if  not 
actually  on,  the  site  of  the  old  Salisbu  ly -court  Theatre,  in 
Fleet-street.  The  new  theatre  was  opened  on  the  9th  of 
November,  1671.  It  was  in  constant  occupation  till  168-2, 
when  the  Duke’s  company  was  dissolved,  and  after  that  it 
Was  occasionally  employed,  especially  for  plays  requiring 
large  stage-room,  till  1703,  w’hen,  being  sadly  out  of 
*‘®pair,  it  was  allowed  to  fall  altogether  into  ruins. 

The  Lincoln’s-inn  Theatre  was  not  long  empty.  In 
January,  1672,  the  King’s  House  in  Drury -lane  was  burnt 
down,  and  Killigrew’s  actors  were  forced  to  find  a  temporary 
house  in  the  building  lately  vacated  by  their  rivals.  They 
opened  it  on  the  26th  of  February,  with  an  apt  prologue 
written  by  Dryden,  who  only  erred  in  saying  that  its  former 
tenants  were  “  forced  by  hunger  ”  to  abandon  it. 

So  shipwreck’d  mariners  escape  to  land  ; 

So  look  they,  when  on  the  bare  beach  they  stand. 


Drippinjr  and  cold,  and,  their  first  fear  scarce  o’er. 
Expecting  famine  on  a  desert  shore. 

From  that  hard  climate  we  must  wait  for  bread. 

Whence  e’en  the  natives,  forced  by  hunger,  fled. 

Our  stage  does  human  chance  present  to  view. 

But  ne’er  before  was  seen  so  sadly  true, — 

You  arc  changed  too,  and  your  pretence  to  see 
Is  but  a  nobler  name  for  charity  : 

Your  own  provisions  furnish  out  our  feasts, 

While  you,  the  founders,  make  yourselves  the  guests. 

Of  all  mankind  beside  fate  had  some  care, 

But  for  poor  wit  no  portion  did  prepare; 

’Tis  left  a  rent-charge  to  the  brave  and  fair. 

You  cherished  it.  and  now  its  fall  you  mourn. 

While  blind  uninaiiner’d  zealots  make  their  scorn  ; 

Who  think  that  fire  a  judgment  on  the  stage, 

Which  spar’d  n<>t  temples  in  its  furious  rage. 

—  But.  as  our  new-built  city  rises  higher, 

So  from  old  theatres  may  new  aspire  ; 

Since  fate  contrives  magnificence  by  fire. 

Our  great  metropolis  does  far  surpass 
Whate’er  is  now,  and  equals  all  that  was  : 

Our  wit  so  far  does  foreign  wit  excel, 

And.  like  a  king,  should  in  a  palace  dwell. 

But  wc  with  golden  hopes  are  daily  fed. 

Talk  high,  and  entertain  you  in  a  shed ! 

The  King’s  Theatre  had  not  been  so  successful  as  the 
Duke’s ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  acting  of  Hart  and  Mohuo, 
tragedians  not  much  inferior  to  Betterton,  and  of  Lacy, 
an  incomparable  comedian,  who  could  write  creditable 
plays  with  parts  fitted  to  his  own  powers ;  in  spite,  too,  of 
I  all  the  saucy  actresses,  among  whom  Becky  Marshall 
still  had  a  place,  with  companions  as  bewitching  as  Mar¬ 
garet  Hughes,  described  by  Pepys  as  ‘*a  mighty  pretty 
woman,  and  seems,  but  is  not,  modest.”  After  the  burning 
of  the  house  in  Drury-lane  there  was  a  talk  of  breaking-up 
the  company,  or  of  taking  it  in  a  mass  to  serve  under 
Lady  Davenant,  at  Dorset  Gardens ;  but  that  project  was 
abandoned,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  win  fresh  popu¬ 
larity,  one  device  being  the  acting,  on  several  occasions, 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  “  Philaster,’’  Killigrew’s 
“  Parson’s  Wedding,”  and  Dryden’s  “  Secret  Love,”  with 
women  to  play  the  male  as  well  as  the  female  parts. 
Dryden  wrote  prologues  and  epilogues  for  these  occasions, 
in  which  Mrs  Butcll,  Mrs  Reeve,  and  the  other  manniken 
actresses,  scoffing  at  the  better  fittings,  and  especially  the 
finer  scenery,  supplied  at  Dorset  Gardens,  courted  the 
favours  of  ”  the  lovers,  braves,  and  wits” — 

The  gaudy  house  with  scenes  will  serve  for  cits — 

and  recommended  them  to  enjoy  the  charms  provided  in 
the  broken-down  little  house,  where  leave  would  be  given 
them  to  sip  Burgundy  on  the  stage,  and  do  whatever 
pleased  them  in  the  ’tiring  rooms : 

You’ll  find  the  sweet  on’t ;  now  old  pantaloons 
Will  go  as  far  as,  formerly,  new  gowns. 

— O,  would  the  higher  powers  be  kind  to  us, 

And  grant  us  to  set  up  a  female  house ! 

We’d  make  ourselves  to  please  bota  sexes  then— 

To  the  men  women,  to  the  women  men. 

Here  we  presume  our  legs  are  no  ill  sight, 

And  they  will  give  you  no  ill  dreams  at  night. 

The  King’s  players  throve  well  enough,  during  two  years’ 
stay  at  Lincoln’s-inn-Fields,  to  be  able  to  spend  4,000Z.  in 
building  a  new  house  for  themselves  on  the  old  site  in 
Drury-lane.  It  was  better  than  the  one  it  replaced,  but 
still  inferior  to  the  Dorset-gardens  Theatre,  as  was 
enviously  acknowledged  and  snappishly  justified  in  the  pro¬ 
logue  written  by  Dryden,  and  spoken  at  the  opening  on  the 
26th  of  March,  1674  : 

A  plain  built  house,  after  so  long  a  stay, 

Will  send  you  half  unsatisfied  away, 

When,  fallen  from  your  expected  pomp,  you  find 
A  bare  convenience  only  is  design’d. 

You,  who  each  day  can  theafes  behold. 

Like  Nero’s  palace,  shining  all  with  gold, 

Our  mean  unuilded  stage  will  scorn,  we  fear, 

And  for  the  homely  room,  disdain  the  cheer. 

They  who  are  by  your  favours  wealthy  made 
With  migljty  sums  may  carry  on  the  trade ; 

We,  broken  bankers,  half  destroy’d  by  fire, 

W’ith  our  small  stock  to  humble  roofs  retire  — 

I’ity  our  loss,  while  you  their  pomp  admire  I 
For  fame  and  honour  we  no  longer  strive  : 

We  yield  in  both,  and  only  beg  to  live, 

Unable  to  support  their  vast  expense 
Who  build  and  treat  with  such  magnificence 
That,  like  the  ambitious  monarchs  of  the  age. 

They  give  the  law  to  our  provincial  stage. 
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a  title  on  me  which  belong,  onljr  to  the  fortunate 
Will  your  ladyship  be  at  the  play  to-night?’*  Well  ”  r 
plied  the  Duchess,  “  what  if  I  am  there  ?”  »  Why  the 

answered  Wycherley,  “I  will  be  there  to  wait  on  vour 
ladyship,  though  I  disappoint  a  fine  woman  who  has  made 
mean  assignation.”  “So,”  said  the  Duchess,  «you  are 
sure  to  disappoint  a  woman  who  has  favoured  vou  for  nn 
who  has  not?”  “Yes,”  was- the  gallant  reply,  “if  the 
one  who  has  not  favoured  me  is  the  finer  one  of  the  two 
But  he  who  can  be  constant  to  your  ladyship  till  he  can 
find  a  finer,  is  sure  to  die  your  captive.”  Wycherley  did 
not  die  a  captive  to  the  Duchess,  but  he  wore  her  chains 
for  eight  or  ten  years.  Disguised  as  a  country  maid,  with  a 
straw  hat  and  pattens,  and  a  basket  in  her  hand,  she  used  to 
visit  him  in  the  Temple,  and  she  used  her  influence  for  him 
with  the  King.  That  influence  was  counteracted,  and  his 
fortunes  were  changed,  by  another  oddly-begun  friendship 
In  1679,  or  soon  after,  he  was  idling  among  the  gay  visitors 
at  Tunbridge,  and  chanced  to  be  in  a  bookseller’s  shop  when 
the  Countess  of  Drogheda,  a  rich  and  handsome  young  widow 
entered  and  asked  for  “  The  Plain  Dealer,”  his  own  playi 
which  had  been  printed  in  1G77.  “  Madam,”  answered 
the  bookseller,  “  since  you  are  for  the  Plain  Dealer,  there 
he  is  for  you,”  pointing  to  Wycherley.  “  Yes,”  sid  the 
playwright,  “  this  lady  can  bear  plain-dealing,  for  she 
appears  to.  be  so  accomplished  that  what  would  be  com 
pliment  addressed  to  others  would  be  plain-dealing 
addressed  to  her.”  “No,  truly,  sir,”  exclaimed  the 
Countess,  “  I  am  not  without  my  faults  any  more  than  the 
rest  of  my  sex  ;  and  vet,  notwithstanding  all  mv  faults. 


Yet,  if  some  pride  with  want  may  be  allow’d, 

We  in  our  plainness  may  be  justly  proud. 

’Twere  folly  now  a  stately  pile  to  raise, 

To  build  a  playhouse  while  you  throw  down  plays. 

While  scenes,  machines,  and  empty  operas  reign. 

And  for  the  pencil  you  the  pen  disdain. 

Dryden,  tired,  though  he  had  not  ceased  from  writing 
them,  of  the  heroic  plays  that  led  to  the  use  of  scenes  and 
machines,  forgot  that  he  had  been  himself  their  chief  pro¬ 
moter.  Pie  said  the  same  thing  in  other  words  in  the  epilogue, 
which  also  urged  upon  the  audience  the  advantages  of 
Drury  Lane  over  Dorset  Gardens,  seeing  that  it  could  be 
reached  from  the  fashionable  quarter  of  the  town  without 
traversing  the  mud  of  the  ill-lighted  Strand  and  Fleet- 
street. 

Our  house  relieves  the  ladies  from  the  frights 
Of  ill  pav'd  streets  and  long  dark  winter  nights, — 

The  audience  from  worn  plays  and' fustian  stuff 
Of  rhyme,  more  nauseous  than  these  boys  in  buff. 

The  audiences  were  certainly  beginning  to  be  relieved 
from  the  fustian  stuff  that  had  prevailed  during  the  first 
part  of  Charles  the  Second’s  reign,  and  for  this  they  had 
most  of  all  to  thank  William  Wycherley,  the  smartest  dra¬ 
matist  of  his  day,  and  parent  of  a  race  of  smart  dramatists 
that  only  died  out  uith  Sheridan. 

Wycherley  was  born  near  Shrewsbury  in  1610,  his  father 
being  a  well-to-do  Shropshire  gentleman,  who  sympathised 
with  Charles  the  First  in  his  troubles.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
or  thereabouts  he  was  sent  to  France,  where  he  became  an 
apt  pupil  in  the  school  of  the  Precieuses,  having  Madlle 
Humbouillet  for  his  especial  patroness.  All  that  was  lively 
and  graceful  in  that  school  he  acquired,  and  he  acquired, 
too,  the  art  of  sprightly  mockery  which  Molicre,  his  master 
in  literature,  used  so  skillfully  in  developing  a  better  style 
of  thought  and  speech.  The  Restoration  brought  him  back 
to  England  in  1660.  He  spent  a-  year  or  two  at  Oxford, 
and  then  came  to  London,  to  enter  himself  as  a  student  of 
law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  but  to  abandon  all  serious  pur¬ 
suits  for  the  gay  life  of  a  wit  and  courtier.  The  gaiety 
was  diversified  by  writing  four  famous  comedies.  If  his 
own  gossip  late  in  life  with  Pope  can  be  relied  on  as  regards 
its  dates,  ho  wrote  the  first  of  them,  “  Love  in  a  Wood,” 
in  1659,  when  he  was  only  nineteen,  and  had  hardly  any 
acquaintance  with  London  and  London  ways ;  the  second, 

“  The  Gentleman  Dancing  Master,”  in  1661  ;  the  third, 

“  The  Plain  Dealer,”  in  1665  ;  and  the  last,  “  The  Country 
Wife,”  in  1672  or  1673.  All  those  dates  probably,  except 
the  last,  are  wrong  as  regards  the  plays  we  now  have, 
though  it  is  very  likely  that  rough  sketches  of  them  may 
have  been  prepared  at  the  times  assigned  to  them.  Wych¬ 
erley  was  proverbially  a  slow  writer,  his  sparkling  wit 
being  carefully  plodded  out. 

Shadwell’s  unfinish’d  works  do  yet  impart 
Great  proofs  of  nature’s  force,  though  none  of  art ; 

But  Wycherley  earns  hard  whate’er  he  gains, 
lie  wants  no  judgment,  and  he  spares  no  pains. 

Bo  said  the  Earl  of  Rochester. 

Each  of  the  four  comedies  may  have  been  written  over 
and  over  again  before  they  were  considered  by  Wycherley 
perfect  enough  to  be  given  to  the  world.  “  Love  in  a 
Wood  ”  contains  an  allusion  to  the  Great  Fire,  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  have  been  finished  till  after  1666,  It  appeared 
on  the  stage  after  “  The  Gentleman  Dancing  Master  ”  in 
1672,  and  we  may  assume  that  in  that  year  both  plays 
were  fina  ly  touched  up.  “  The  Country  Wife,”  again, 
first  acted  in  1673,  is  referred  to  in  “  The  Plain  Dealer,” 
produced  in  1674,  which  must  accordingly  be  looked  upon 
as  the  last  of  the  four. 

Wycherley’s  influence  on  the  stage  was  strong  and  last¬ 
ing,  but  his  career  as  a  playwright  was  very  brief.  After 
his  last  play  he  lived  forty  years,  yet  wrote  nothing  but  a 
string  of  flimsy  verses.  He  had  no  need  to  write  for  his 
living  ;  and  amid  the  turmoil  of  pleasures  and  pains  which 
his  popularity  soon  secured  for  him  he  had  no  inclination 
to  persevere  in  the  work  by  which  his  life  might  have  been 
redeemed.  Soon  after  the  appearance  of  his  “  Love  in  a 
Wood,”  he  was  driving  through  Pallmall.  The  Duchess 
of  Cleveland,  King  Charles’s  unworthy  favourite,  passed 
him  and  addressed  him  by  a  blunt  title,  now  wholly  offen- 
sive,  but  in  those  dissolute  days  used  as  a  compliment. 

“  Madam,”  said  Wycherley,  “  you  have  been  pleased  to  be- 
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coarseness  and  abuse  ;  and,  better  than  all  the  others,  Sir 
George  Etherege,  whose  “  Comical  Kevenge,  or  Love  in  a 
Tub  ”  acted  in  1664,  was  followed  in  1668,  by  “  She 
Would  if  She  Could,”  setting  forth,  very  indecently  but 
very  comically,  the  persistent  but  fruitless  efforts  of  Lady 
Cockwood  to  commit  adultery.  Less  aristocratic  writers  of 
comedy  were  Betterton,  the  actor,  who,  before  1670,  wrote 
“A  Woman  made  a  Justice,”  and  the  “Amorous  Widow,  or 
Wanton  Wife,”  two  laughable  plays  ;  and,  younger  and 
meaner  than  many  who  need  not  be  named,  Edward 
Bavenscroft,  who  began  a  long  course  of  unclean  writing 
and  of  plagiarism  from  Moliere,  wherein  he  spoilt  all  he 
atole  with  his  “Citizen  Turned  Gentleman,  or  Mama- 
mouchi,”  almost  the  first  piece  produced  at  the  New  Dorset 
Gardens  Theatre  in  1671.  It  was  a  poor  version  of  the 
“  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,”  telling  how  a  witless  citizen  was 
fooled  into  believing  that  his  daughter  was  sought  as  a  wife 
for  the  son  of  the  Grand  Turk,  and  he  himself  ennobled  by 
the  title  of  Mamamouchi.  Of  the  popular  taste  that  made 
this  long  farce  successful  Dryden  complained  with  good 
reason  : 

Yon  ovcr-do  the  mode : 

You  must  have  fools  out  of  the  common  road  — 

The  unnatural,  strain’d  buffoon  is  only  taking;: 

No  fop  can  please  you  now  of  God’s  own  making  : 

You  must  have  Mamamouchi,  such  a  fop 
As  would  appear  a  monster  in  a  shop. 

He’ll  fill  your  pit  and  boxes  to  the  brim, 

Where,  ramm’d  in  crowds,  you  see  yourselves  in  him. 
Grimace  and  habit  send  you  pleas’d  away  : 

You  damn  the  poet,  and  cry  up  the  play. 

Of  that  sort  was  the  comedy  in  fashion  while  Wycherley 
was  learning  to  write,  and  sharpening  his  wit  for  a  revival 
of  the  true  comic  power  on  the  stage.  He  owed  nearly  as 
much  to  Moliere  as  did  Bavenscroft,  but  the  teaching  he 
received  from  the  great  French  dramatist,  used  in  no  servile 
way,  made  him  an  English  IMoliere,  first  of  a  race  of 
English  Molieres,  skilful  enough  to  surpass  Fletcher  and  all 
the  earlier  comic  writers  in  humorous  plot-making,  and  yet 
more  in  witty  dialogue. 
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Now  ready,  88  pages,  8vo,  price  la, ;  in  cloth,  Ct., 

THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 

PAPERS  REPRINTED  FROM  THE  EXAMINER.’ 

CONTENTS : 

The  Female  Franchise;  Women'a  Electoral  DUabilities  “The  Woman 
Question;"  The  Vice  of  Contentment;  Women  and  \Var;  Women  and 
work;  Dowries;  The  Law  of  Breach  of  l^romiso;  The  Novel- Rcadinu 
Disease;  Rising  In  Life;  The  Education  of  Women;  Mothers' Wron^^s. 

The  “Papers  reprinted  from  the  ‘Examiner,’"  and  entitk-d  -The 
Woman  Question,"  embrace  a  great  variety  of  topics  connected  with  this 
important  subject.  Some  of  these  topics  are  treated  in  a  ver)*  able  and 
original  manner,  and  the  I’apers,  though  short,  are  eminently  sugtres- 
tive.  .  .  .  The  pamphlet  merits  the  serious  attention  of  every  sensible 
man,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  If  it  does  not  open  tlie  minds  of  many 
to  new  views  on  this  great  subject. "-The  Metropiditan. 

O.  H.  LAPHAM,  9  Wellington  street,  Strand. 


Just  published,  price  One  Shilling, 

THE 

Causes  of  Social  Revolt, 

A  LECTURE, 

DELIVERED  IN 

LONDON,  PORTSMOUTH,  BRADFORD,  NOTTINGHAM, 
DERBY,  AND  GREENWICH. 

Iteviaed,  uith  Xote$, 

By  captain  MAXSE,  R.N. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER  &  DA'EIt,  l>*tcin<«tor  ru« , 

Loudon. 


SPECIALTIES  IN  GLOVES. 


Brussels  Kid  (first  choice),  one  Button,  2s.  Od. ;  two  Buttons,  Cs.  ltd. 
Paris  Kid  (best  quality)  —  —  as.  9d.  ;  —  —  Is.  3d. 

Kid  Gloves,  with  tliree  to  six  Buttons,  from  28.  9d.  per  p^dr. 

Gants  de  Suede  (Swt-disli  Gloves),  two  Buttons,  is.  tKl.  i>er  pair. 
Russian  Calf  (double  K'W II )  —  —  2s.  lid.  — 

Gants  de  Saxe,  extra  loii^  without  Buttons  28.  (id.  — 

Gentlemen's  Gloves,  Brussels  Kid,  38.  6d. ;  Paris  Kid,  Is.  Cd  ; 
Kussian  Calf,  2s.  ltd.  per  pair. 

The  New  Cape  Driving  Gloves,  one  Button,  2s.  Cd. ;  two  Buttons,  34.  3d. 
Sample  pair  of  any  description  post  free  on  receipt  of  stamps. 


EXAMINER  has  appeared  in  an  altered  shape 

A  since  the  commencement  of  last  year.  Instcml  of  the  sixteen 
I*8gei  to  which  the  weekly  issue  bad  previously  been  limited, 
twenty-four  smaller  pages  are  now  given,  with  the  occasional 
addition  of  four  or  eight;  the  intention  being  that,  exclusive  of 
the  space  occupied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty  pages 
of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each  week. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
change  that  has  been  undertaken.  The  main  objects  of  The 
Examiner  newspaper,”  said  Leigh  Hu.nt  of  the  work  which  he 
and  bis  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in  1808,  “  w'ero  to  assist 
in  producing  reform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general, 
•‘specially  freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary  tastes 
into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great  advances  have  been  made  in 
political,  social,  and  literary  progress  during  the  four-and-sixty 
.vears  which  the  lifetime  of  The  Examiner  already  covers,  and 
many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt,  Albany  Fonblanque, 
and  their  associates  were  pioneers,  have  been  aebioved  ;  but  these 
reforms  have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be  effected. 
Tub  Examiner,  in  accordance  with  its  original  principles  and  tradi¬ 
tions,  attempts  to  do  as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress 
DOW  as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  strives  honestly  and  heartily 
to  aid  its  readers  in  forming  sound  opinions  concerning  the  im- 
I^rlant  events  of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  conclu- 
aions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless  action  towards  the 
removal  of  errors  and  abuses  from  which  the  world  still  suffers,  and 
towards  the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to  the  inen  ased 
Well  being  of  all  classes  of  society.  As  many  independent  thinkers 
give  expression  to  their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  The  E.xamixer, 
snd  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
obtain  complete  agreement  in  the  views  put  forward ;  but  in  the 
fundamental  principles  which  prompt  them  thero  is  no  variation. 


Tub  Examiner  is  published  on  Saturdais,  in  time  for  tlie  early 
inoming  mails,  or  for  deliverv  with  the  daily  papers.  I’KIGE 

threepence. 

Riay  have  their  copies  sent,  post  free,  direct  from  the 
Gmce,  No.  9  Welliiigton-street,  Strand,  on  pavment  in  advance  of 
W.  a  quarter. 

T)0RES  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING 

thoPB.KTOUIUM.”  Size,  33  feet  by  22  feet. 

to '( v**  the  Dore  G.vLi.Eer,  3.*>  Now  Pond-street.  Ten 

SIX.  AdiiiiHon,  Is. 


DEBENHAM  and  FREEBODY, 

WIGMORE  STREET  AND  WELBECK  STREET,  I.ONUON,  W. 


ILFELD  PARQUET  FLOORS 

Universally  acknowledged  to  be 

THE  BEST  FLOORING  EVER  PRODUCED,  and  forwlihli 

TEN  PRIZE  MEDALS  HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED. 

Parquet  Floorixo  Manufactureiis  to  His  iMPEnt.iL  Majesit 
TUB  Emperor,  and  all  the  CouiiTs,  Pudi.ic  Buildino.*, 

AND  Museums  of  Geumant. 

Pattern  Books,  Price  Lists,  Samples,  and  every  infomiatiuu  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  tlio 

SOLE  AGENTS,  BORN  AND  00.,  13  BERNERS  STREET,  LONOON,  W. 


PATRONISED  by  the  CROWN  PRINCES.S  of  PRUSSIA,  the 
SULTAN  of  TURKEY,  and  the  NAWAB  NAZIM  of 
BENGAL. 

EWING  MACHINES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTIOX,  FROM  £2  2s. 

THE  ONLY  Shakespear. 

EST.ABLISHMENT  in  LONDON  Wheeler  and  Wilson. 

WHERE  THE  Agenoria. 

FACILITY  IS  AFFORDED  Grover  and  Baker. 

OF  Guelph. 

INSPECTING  AND  COMPARING  Willcox  and  Gibbs. 

EVERY  Cleopatra. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SEWING  MACHINES  Thomas. 

BEFORE  Howe. 

PURCHASING.  Weir,  Ac. 

It  is  absurdly  claimed  for  almost  every  Machine,  of  wliaterer description, 
that  it  is  superior  to  all  ot  tiers,  for  all  purposes. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  having  no  interest  in  selling  any  particular  Machine, 
are  enabled  to  rccummcncTiinpartiaUy  the  one  best  suited  fur  the  description 
of  work  to  be  done,  and  offer  this  GUAKANTJCK  to  their  customers  — 
Any  Machine  sold  by  them  may  be 

EXCHANGED 

After  one  month's  trial,  for  any  klud,  without  charge  lor  use. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  69  E  D  G  W  A  R  E  -  K  O  A  D, 

AND 

4  CHARLES-STREET,  SOHO,  LONDON. 
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TTNIVERSITY  college, 

U  .  LONDON.— SCHOOL. 

Head  jrastcr-T.  HEWITT  IvEV,  .U.A.,  F.R.S. 
Vicc.3Iast*‘r-E.  11.  HORTON  A..  Fellow  of 
St  Peter's  ColIej?p,  Cambridge. 

The  School  will  Re-open  for  new  Pupils  on 
Tuesday,  SeptciiibiT  24,  at  9.30  a  m. 

The  School  Session  is  divided  into  three  equal 
Terms.  Fee,  £7  per  Term,  to  be  paid  at  the 
beginning  of  each  Term.  Oymnastics,  Fencing, 
Dnliinc,  and  advanred  Drawing  e.\tra. 

There  is  a  Junior  Department  for  Pupils 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  nine,  whost^ 
periods  of  work  and  of  n'oseation  in  the  play¬ 
ground  are  so  arrangc*d  as  to  differ  from  those  of 
the  older  boys.  Fee.  for  each  T<  rra,  f6  38.  Od.,  to 
be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  each  Term. 

Discipline  is  maintained  without  corporal 
punishment. 

A  Slonthly  Report  of  the  progress  and  conduct 
of  each  Pupil  is  sent  to  his  Parent  or  Guardian. 

The  School  is  close  to  the  Gower-street  Station 
of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and  only  a  few 
minutes’  walk  from  the  Termini  of  the  North. 
Western.  Midland,  and  Great  Northern  Railways. 
Season  Tickets  are  granted  at  half-price  to  Pupils 
attending  the  School. 

Prospectuses  containing  full  information  re¬ 
specting  the  Courses  of  Instruction  given  in  the 
School,  with  other  particulars,  may  be  obtained  at 
the  office  of  the  College. 

JOHN  ROBSON,  B.A., 

August,  1872.  Secretary  to  the  Council. 


Notice.  — ROYAL  school  of 

MINKS, .lermyn-strcet,  London  — The  22nd 
SESSION  will  BEtJIN  on  TUESDAY,  the  Ist 
October.  Prospectuses  may  be  had  on  applica¬ 
tion.  TRENIIA.M  llEEKS.  Registrar. 


.RENIIA.M  llEEKS,  Registrar. 


National  institution  for 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

Physician— Dr  BARR  5IEADOWS,  49  Dover- 
street,  W. 

Patients  attend  at  227  Gray’s-inn-road,  King's- 
cross,  on  .Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10 
.Mitre-street,  Aldgate,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays— morning  at  Ten  ;  evening,  from  Six  till 
Nine. 

Free  to  the  necessitous  poor :  payment  required 
from  other  applicants. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON.  Hon.  Sec. 

^ANCER  HOSPITAL,  Brompton, 
V  J  and  167  Piccadilly,  W.— SUBSCRI  I’TIOXS 
will  be  most  thiuiklully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  recpiired  to  be  most  generous, 
and  medicines  of  the  most  expensive  kind. 

Treasurer. — Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s 
J’alace,  S.W. 

Bankers.— Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 
By  order,  II.  J.  J  UPP,  Secretary. 

OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
'  STEAM  NAVIGATION  C03IPAN  Y  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  tlieir 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR )  Every  Tliurs- 
MALTA  )  day,  at  2  p.m. 

*A  L  E  X  A  N-  i  ) 

DItIA  (  Every  Tliurs- 1  Every  Monday 


*ADKN 

♦BO.MBAY 

tGALLK 

fMADRAS 

tCALCUTTA 

tPKNANG 

tSINGAPORE 

tCIIINA 

tJAPAN 


i  day,  at  2  p.m. 

(  Every  Tliurs- 
^  day,  at2p.in. 


I  Thursday, Sept 
,1  ]  12  and  211,  at 
''  2  p.in. 


Every  Monday 
at  5  a.m. 


Monday,  Sept. 
0,  23,  and  Oct. 
7,  at  5  a.m. 


tAUSTRALlA  | 

jNEW  ZKA- [  Thursday, Sept.)  ^londay,  Oct. 
LAND  ;  26,  at  2  !).m.  )  7,  at  5  a.m. 

(Cargo  only.)  j 

And  all  Ports  at  which  the  British  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  Steamers  call. 

*  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  every 
Friday,  at  noon 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday, 
Sept.  0,  20,  and  Oct.  4.  at  noon. 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday, 
Oct.  4.  at  noon. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cimt.  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-cm barking 
within  twelve  months. 

Throngli  I'ickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter-street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
and  all  other  infonuation.  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Offices.  122  Leadenhall-street,  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 

T^IIE  high  price  of  MEAT.— 

economy  effecteil  by  using  LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT.  Road 
carefully  the  printed  instructions. 

I  i9kiMTI  IN.  — None  genuine  without  Baron 

ImtuS'i  extS”'®'”’’  ’"s"'*'""-  .11 


MR  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

IVES  INSTRUCTION  in 

V  T  MINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 
supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals, 
I  Rocks,  .and  Fossils,  to  illu-strate  the  AVorks  of 
!  Ansted,  Buckland,  Lyell,  Jukes,  I’age,  and  others, 
on  the  following  terms: 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet  with 

Three  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

Five  Trays .  5  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabi  id  vvit’i 

Eigiit  Drawers .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger.  In  Cabinet  with 

Twelve  Drawers  .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate 
Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50  to  .500  Guineas  each, 
with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 
the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science, 
a  knowl^ge  of  wliich  aflfords  so  much  pleasure  to 
the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the 
specimens  are  rare,  and  all  more  select. 

Photograph  s.-Exceiient 

Photographic  Portraits  of  Mi  s  Lilias 
Ashworth,  Mrs  Fawcett,  Miss  Khoda  Garrett, 
AIrs.Rose,  and  other  ladies  interested  in  this 
movement,  will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  applica. 
tionwith  stamps,  or  P.  O.  Order,  to  MrCroucher, 
at  Messrs  Dnndo,  Hulson,  and  (To.’s,  Publishers, 
151  Strand,  W.C.,or  Winkfleld-road,  Wood-green, 
London,  at  Is.  each,  or  six  for  5s. 

The  liest  portraits  of  .Miss  NilBiJon  and  other 
celebrities  Royal.  Political, Clerical,  Artistic,  &c., 
on  the  same  tt  nns.  Lists  supplied  on  application. 
Private  Portraits  artistically  coloured  troui  38. 6d. 
to  .£2  2s. 

A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

TOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

f  "  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  Is.  6d,  per  pot. 

Nothing  impossible.— 

AGUA  AMARELLA  restores  the  human 
hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  ago. 
JOHN  (JOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at  length,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Oneniists, 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid. 
It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  38.  each. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

O  TOILET  and  NURSERY  POAVDER. 
Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

Tlie  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  .lOHN 
GOSNELL  and  CO.'s  Perfumery,  may  be 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Cliemists  and  Per¬ 
fumers  throughout  the  kingdom. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 

Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Jlajesty,  the 
I’rincess  of  AVnles,  &c., 

ANaEL-PA?s.\.aB,  93  UiM’Eu  Tu.ames-Street, 
Loxdo.v. 

^OSE  MACHINE.  — This  is  a 

i- 1  simple  suecessful  contrivance  wliich,  applied 
to  the  nose  lor  an  nour  daily,  so  directs  tlie  soft 
'•artilage  of  which' the  niemher  consists,  th.at  an 
ili-fonncd  nose  is  iiuiekly  shaped  to  perfection. 
Any  one  can  use  them,  and  without  pain.  1‘rice 
ins.  r>d,  sent  carriage  free— ALEX.  ROSS,  218 
High  Holburu,  Loudon.  I’amplilet  sent  for  tw'O 
stumps. 

Grey  hair. — 248  High  Holborn, 

London,  ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE 
produces  a  perfect  liglit  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  is  u84-d.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly 
natural  in  effect.  Price  3.s.  (id.,  58.  (id.,  and 
lOs.  (id  ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps. 
Alex  Ross’s  Cautharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower, 
38.  (ki. 

O  BANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingre- 
dient  in  ALEX.  ROSS’S  CANTHARiDES 
OIL,  which  speedily  produces  AVhiskers  and 
thickens  Hair.  .'Is.  (kl.  •  sent  by  post  for  54 
stamps. — ALEX.  KOSS.248  High  Holbom,  Lon¬ 
don,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s. —  Hair  Dye, 
3s.  Od. ;  Face  Powder,  Is. 

A  fact.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR- 

COLtJUR  AVASH  will,  in  two  days,  cause 
grey  hair  or  wliiskers  to  become  their  original 
colour.  Tills  is  guaranteed  by  Alex.  Ross,  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the 
ai  i  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  48  liours,  greyness 
entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 
I’rice  10s-  6d.,  sent  for  stamps — 248  High  Holbom, 
London. 

KINAHANS  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very 

CERAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

In  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  words  '’Kinahan’s.  LL  .’’on  Seal,  Label, 
and  Cork. 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA 

BREAKFAST. 

“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natiir.1 
which  govern  the  operations  of 
nutntion,  and  by  a  careful  application  S^(^«  y*** 
properties  of  well-selected  cocoa  Mr  Vnn®. 
provided  our  breakfast  tablej’^^th  * 
flavoured  beverage  which  may  save 
heavy  doctors’  bills.’’— Civil  Service  ^ 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  mfik. 
Each  packet  is  labelled 

JAMES  EPP8anJco.,Hom(»opatbIcChen,lrt., 

Also  makera  of  Epps’s  Cacaolne,  a  thin 
refreshing  evening  beverage.  * 

SUDDEN  MOURNINoT 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  e’xDe. 
rienced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expenlJ  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  siiddrt 
unexpected  mourning  r^uire  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery  beiidM 
materials  at  Is.  ner  yard  and  upwards'^  from  tS 
piwe,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same 
pHce  as  if  purchased  at  fbe  London  GenerM 
Mourning  AV  arehouse,  in  Regent-street.  Reason- 
able  estimates  also  given  for  liouschold  inoumimr 
at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families.  * 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  AIOUUNINQ 
AVAREHOUSE. 

245,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent-street. 

CAUTION. 

ELKINGTON  &  CO. 

I  find  It  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 

I  FORGED  and  DECEPTIVE  MARKS 

so  extensively  used  by  some  nefarious  manu¬ 
facturers  to  induce  purchasers  of  pbU'd  wares 
to  buy  spurious  articles  of  very  inferior  quality 
offer»*d  for  sale  as  “ RLKIN(iTDX’8  BEST 
K  L  K  C  T  R  O  -  P  L  A  T  K,’’  to  warn  the  I’ublio 
against  purchasing  such  articles,  and  will  be  at 
all  times  glad  to  verify  any  that  inay  be  sent  for 
that  purpose  to  either  of  their  Establishments. 

*22  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 

45  MOO  KG  ATE  STREEL  LONDON. 

25  CHOKCH  STREET,  LIVERPOOL 
ST  ANN’S  SQUARE  MANCHESTEK. 
Ott  TfiB  M.tscPACTor<T,  NEW  HALL 
STREET,  HIRM1NG1IA.M. 

(Signed)  ELKINGTON  anJ  CO. 

CONSUMPTION,  WASTING,  IMPERFECT 
DIGESTION. 

SAVORY  and  MOORES  PANCREATIC 
E.MULvSI()N  and  PANCREATINE  arc  the  most 
potent  remedial  agents.  Thev  are  the  only  rcroe* 
dies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nause-i.  while  they  also 
efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when  re¬ 
jected  by  the  stoniacn.  These  facts  arc  now 
attested  by  the  publislied  records  ot  numerous 
medical  men,  e.\tract8  from  which  accomiKiny  eacn 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  218. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORS, 

143  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  all  Chcmlata 
NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  eaoh  bottle. 

INDIGESTION- 

The  Medical  Profession  adopt 
MORION’S  PREPARATION  OF  PEPSINS 
as  the  True  Remedy.  Sold  in  Ik)ttlcs  f 

and  in  Boxee  from  2s.  (kl.,  by  all  ClteniiMS 
and  the  3Iauufacturfrf', 

T  HO  31  AS  31  ORSON  and  S  0  N, 
124  Southampton-row,  ^Y.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 

PROTECTION  FROM  FIRK- 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON 

Bryant  and  may^s 

TRADE  MAKK-AN 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY 

LIGHT  ONLY  (»N  lUE 

Bryant  and  may^’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  HOLDER 
For  use  wherever  a  match  is  fre<iuently  rtqu 
BRYANT  AND  -MAY. 
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dividends  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

for  safe  and  profitable  investments. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR. 

SErTEMRKll  NUMBER  now  ready.  Twelve  Pages  (post  free), 


AIFSSUS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARK  BROKERS,  33  POULTRV,  LONDON. 
*’*  Established  I8.’i2. 

BANKEDS:  l.OXDON  AND  WESTMINSTER,  LOTHBURT,  LONDON,  E.C. 


TTEDSTEAOS,  bedding,  and 
n  furniture.-wilmam  s.  bur- 
rnV  S  stock  of  IRON  and  BRASS  BKD- 
«TFVI)S  and  (  liildren’s  Cots  stands  unrivalled 
Pith.T  for  extent  or  moderateness  of  prices  The 
lUHl.lmr  nianufaetured  on  the  premises,  and  Bed 
UiiKiiS.s  arc  of  gU!irantet‘d  quality.  Patent 
Iron  lu^lsteads,  fitted  with  dove-tail  joints  and 
.Vntent  sacking,  fr  m  158  Gd.each.  Ornamental  Iron 

1*“  .  ..  _  , no. la  In  irroiit.  v'nHpt.v  frrtin  £1  to 


i)cal  always  on  show.  These  are  made  by  Wil¬ 
liam  S  Burton  at  his  manufactory,  84  Newman 
street  and  every  article  is  guaranteed.  China 
Toilet  Waie  in  gre.it  variety,  from  48.  the  set  of 
five  nieces.  FURN ITL  RK  for  Dining-rooms.— A 
most  complete  assortment  is  on  show.  Easy 
chairs,  from  37s.  fid.;  gilt  chimney  and  pier 
glasses,  from  478.  Cd. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Furnisliing  Iron- 
mon'»^er,  by  appointment  to  lI.R.II.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of 
850  Illustrations  of  ids  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  I’lans  of  the  20  Large  Show  Rooms, 
post  free.— 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  l.\,  2,  .3,  and 
iXowm.an  street;  4,  5,  and  fi  Perry’s  place ;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  London,  W.  The  cost  or  delivering 
goods  to  the  mo.st  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling. 

AVILLI.\  M  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


RUI'TURES-BV  HER  MA.JKSTY’S 
ROYAI.  LETTERS  PATENT. 


WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

TRUSS  is  allowed  ^  upwards  of  500 
Medical  Mm  to  be  the  most  effective  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is 
supplied  by  the  MOO-M  AIN  PAD  and  PATF7NT 
LKVER,  tittipg  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness 
that  it  c.mnot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  t!ie  Manufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 

LUN  DON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  Ids.,  21s.,  2tis.  fid.,  and 
31s.  fid.  Postage  free. 

price  of  a  Double  Truss,  3l8.  fid.,  428.,  and  .528.  Cd. 
Postage  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  129.,  ai.d  52s.  6d. 
Postage  t  ree. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE,  ; 

I’ost-Oflicc,  Piccadilly.  I 

T^L.ASTIG  STOCKINGS,  KNEE  I 

i  j  ('AP.S,&c.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS, and 
i^Ilc.^«e9  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
die  LKOS.  SPR.VI.N.S,  &c.  They  are  porous,  ; 
hglitin  texture,  and  ine.xpensive,  and  are  drawn  ! 
^11  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  48.  Cd.,  j 
‘JkfKl.,  los.,  and  lOs.  each.  Postage  free.  i 

JOHN  M  IHTE,  MANUFACTURER,  228 

PICCADILLY.  LONDON.  | 

Wm.  Younger  «Sc  Co.’s  I 

ales  are  Of  THE  HIGHEST  I 
PDEITT, 

I’OSSK.SS  EMINENTLY  INVIGORATING 
and  UEEIIESHING  PROPERTIES, 
and  ARE  DISTINGUISHED  FOR 
IHEIU  DELICACY  OF  FLAVOUR. 
Sparkling,  refreshing,  nourishing. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  RETAILERS. 
Observe  Trade  3Iarks,  os  other  brands  are  fre¬ 
quently  substituted. 

breweries  -  Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 
London  Stores — Belvedere  road,  S.K. 

clear  complexions 

“  United  Service  ”  Soap 
•  ''blcli  also  imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 

MANL’F.VCTURED  bt 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  erf  the  Self- 
t , .  fitting  Candles. 

y  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian 'Warehousemen, 

•  «  ,,  others. 

•  Lse  no  other.  Fee  name  on  each  tablet. 


DINNEFORD’SFLUIDMAGKESIA.  | 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  | 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magresla  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS. 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

(OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

yy  Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  andassimila-  I 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  4b.  I 
per  dozen  half- pints. 

Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists.  I 


GH.  JONES,  the  Pi*actical  Working 
•  Dentist  (certified  by  Diploma  Doctor  of 
Dentil  Surgery),  emphatlcaTy  guarantees  entire 
freedom  from  pain  in  the  Extraction  of  Teeth  or 
Stumps,  and  by  Ills  painless  and  p<‘rfect  system  of 
adjusting  self-adh  sive  Artificial  Teeth,  extrac¬ 
tions,  springs,  wires.  Ac.,  are  done  away  with. 
Thesis  Teeth  render  mastication  easy,  articulation 
distinct,  and  are  superior  in  every  n-spi'ct  to  any 
yet  introduced.  They  are  8uppll<*a  at  a  very 
moderate  cost,  G.  H.  J.  boi.ig  the  actual  maker. 
Sets  fVom  One  to  Ton  Guineas.  At  home  dally, 
and  every  information  given  without  charge. 
Only  address,  57  Great  Russell-strcet,  opposite 
British  Museum.  Now  Published.  ‘Dentistry; 
its  Uscaiid  Abuse,’ by  G.  H.  JONES. price 2a.  fid., 
to  be  had  of  Elliot  Stock,  Pnteruostcr-row,  or  of 
any  Bookseller  in  the  Kingdom. 

FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is 
the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  ail  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  or,  wiicre  an  oooa. 
slonal  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  tlie  distressing  head¬ 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  donresaton 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotclios.  piiiipl(‘s,  and  saTlowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  IJd.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  ail  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 
BIRMINGHA  M — M  anuf  actory  and  S  ho  w  Room  s , 
Broad-street.  Established  1807. 

ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 

•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 
MKNTS. 

E.  L  AZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  tlie  inferior 
preparations  wliich  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  Imitation  of  their  gi^s,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  fi  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C, 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.- CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
urepared  by  K.  L AZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazenhy. 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— 

•Notiiino  Bftter.— After  ail  that  has 
boon  talked  or  written  about  the  removal  of 
nervous  infirmities,  ample  experience  has  fully 
demonstrated  that  these  invaluable  Pills  exercise 
a  greater  and  more  beneficial  influence  over  these 
multifarious  and  disheartening  disorders  than 
any  other  medicine.  The  acting  of  Holloway’s 
Pills  is  thoroughly  consonant  with  reason.  They 
completely  cleanser  tlie  blood,  relieve  both  head 
and  stomach  of  ail  faulty  functions,  expel  all 
oppressive  accumulations  from  the  bowels,  and 
purify  both  solids  and  fluids.  With  the  blood 
perfect,  and  all  poisons  purged  from  the  system, 
regularity  must  prevail  throughout  the  body, 
aches  and  pains  must  cease,  healthful  energy  must 
supplant  weariness,  and  the  shaky  nerves  must 
regain  their  wholesome  tone. 

TO  MERCHANTS,  BANKERS,  AND 
TRADERS. 

Tenth  Thousand,  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  fid. ;  half-calf, 
lOs.  6d., 

KING’S  (JOSEPH)  INTEREST  , 

TABLES,  calculated  at  five  per  cent. 
With  numerous  useful  'fables  of  Foreign  Monies. 
Weights,  &c.  Commission  Tables,  calculated  I 
from  one-eighth  per  cent,  to  five  per  cent. 

London:  WILLIAM  TEGO,  Fancras-lane, 
Cbeapsidc. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  fid.  per  copy ;  or  5s.  annually. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

^HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits 
-L  which  the  science  of  modern  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of 
a  core  for  the  Gout  was  considered  a  romance ; 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  miHliclnc  U 
so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicitixl  testimoniala 
B'om  persons  in  every  rank  uf  life,  that  public 
opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use.  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  Hd.  and  28.  9d.  per  box. 

New  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  58.  fid., 

'^pHE  RHYMING  DICTIONARY. 

J-  By  JOHN  WALKER.  In  which  the  whole 
language  is  arranged  according  to  its  terminations, 
woi^s  of  doubtful  pronunciation  have  their  true 
sounds  fixed  by  a  Rhyme,  many  difficulties  of 
pronunciation  are  determined  by  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  numerous  words  into  perfect,  really  per¬ 
fect,  and  allowable  Rhymes;  with  critical  and 
practicable  observations  on  Orthography,  Sylla¬ 
bication,  Pronunciation,  and  Rhyme  by  JOHN 
LONGMUIR.  A  M.,  LL.D. 

London:  WILLIAM  TEGO,  Pancras-lane, 
Cheapslde. 

MESSES  BENTLEY  &  S0F8 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of 

CAPTAIN  MARRYAT,  R  N.,  Author  of 

*  Fetor  Simple,’  Ac.  By  his  Daughter, 
FLORENCE  MARRYAT(Mr8  Ross  Church). 
3  Tols.,  crown  8to. 

WITHIN  tho  MAZE.  A  Novel. 

By  Mrs  HENRY  WOOD,  Author  of  ‘  East 
Lynne.'  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

A  WOMAN’S  VENGE.4NCB.  A 

Novel.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Lo.  t  Sir  Masting, 
bird.’  3  vols. 

CYRILLA.  A  Story  of  German 

Life.  By  (he  Author  of  ‘The  Initials*  and 

*  Quits.’  Cl  own  8vo.  fis.  (Forming  the  New 
Volume  of  “  Bentleyx  Favourite  Novels.”) 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  8  New  BurJ 
lin^on-street. 

jyjISS  BRADDON’S  NEW  NOVEL. 


T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

Ij  BIONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST- 
BIENTS ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Forei^  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

O.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedle-street,  London.  E.C. 


The  New  Novel,  by  the  Author  of  'Lady  Audley’t 
Secret,*  Ac.,  In  3  rols.,  at  all  Libraries, 

fjyo  THE  BITTER  END. 

A  WOMAN’S  VENGEANCE. 

See  » CHAMBERS’S  JOURNAL.* 

IMPORTANT  TO  INVESTORS. 

npHE  LONDON  INVESTMENT 

1  CIRCUI.AR  for  September.  Now  ready 
(post  free).  Containing  a  carefully  selected  List  of 
Securities  for  Investment, payimj;  5  to  90  per  cent. 
Messrs  JONES  and  TALLKN'flRK,  Briti-h  and 
Foreign  Stock  and  Share  Dealers,  30  Cbange-alley, 
Cornhlll,  London,  £.C. 

BANKER8— London  and  County  Bank. 
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fMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

L  COMPANY.  Kstablished  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  K.C.,  and  16  and  17  PhII* 
mall,  8.  \y. 

Capital,  JCl,C00,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested, 

£7oaooo. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


RICnABD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

33  STRASD,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  IIOVS E, 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO¬ 
PLATE  Is  a  coatin^r  of  pure  Silver  over 
sIacb’*  Nickri.,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Chcmical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and 
Thltnurr  of  Silver,  whicli  renders  it,  as  a  basis 
for  EloeCro  Silvering,  tlie  Ix'st  article  that  can  be 
proftaMd,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years'  wear  is 
aniyie  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICK  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 
ELECTRO-PLATED. 


AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


The  WOMAN  with  i  SECREF  Bw 

“  A  clever,  bright  story,  in  which  tho 

AMY  8TENNETT.  3  tj1». 

“  Oil.  woman  deeply  loving, 

1  hou  hadst  not  second  sight  • 

The  star  is  very  high  anf  br^hi 
And  none  can  see  It  moving  ’ 

Love  looks  around,  below,  above. 

Yet  all  his  prophecy  is  love.” 

_ _  B.  Bbowxing 

WaATFORD'S  WAED,  and  other 

TalM  By  K.  W.  B0BIX80N.  Aut^ 

‘  Grandmother’s  Money,’ Ac.  Svols. 

“  Very  readable  tales."— John  Bull 
"  Most  agreeably  written."— Messenger 

JANET’S  CHOICE.  By  Htrr 

charlotte  PHILLPOTTS,  Author  St 
’  Maggie  s  Secret,’ Ac.  Srols. 

‘‘Miss  Phlllpotts  weaves  a  most  Interesting  plot 
and  draws  her  characters  with  remarkable  dik’ 
tinctness  and  life-like  vigour;  the  descriptions  of 
STOtch  ^nery  aw  full  o?  beauty,  and  the  passion 
of  love  Is  exquisitely  treated. ’-Court  Jouraal. 

OFF  FABADE.  By  Stephen  J 

MacKenn A,  late  28th  Regiment.  Svols. 
"We  have  read  ‘Off  Parade’  thronsh  with 
considerable  pleasure,”— Athemeum. 


PHCENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard 

street  and  Charing-cr.N>B.  London.  Esta 
blished  1782. 

Pn>mpt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  efleeted  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  I.OVELL  Secretary. 


Q.REAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 

TOURIST  A  RILING  KM  ENTS,  1872. 
Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd 
Class  Tourist  Tickets  will  be  in  force  from  13th 
May  to  3l8t  October,  1872. 

For  particulars,  set;  Time  Tables  and  Pro¬ 
grammes  issued  by  the  Company. 

IIEXRY  OAKLEY,  General  Manager. 


13  Table  Forks 

12  Dessert  do.  .* 

13  TableSpoons 
13  Dessert  do.  .1 
13  Tea  do. . 

3  Salt  do.  . 
I  Mustard  do. . 
6  Egg  do. . 


Royal  INSURANCE  company. 

II  end  Offices — 

LIVERPOOL,  and  Lombard-street,  LONDON. 
Business  op  1871. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Fire  Premiums,  nett  .  £607,261 

Fire  Losses,  less  Ke-n.isurances .  £384,060 

Fire  Reserve .  £449.9‘20 


1  Gravy  do.  .  0  0  0,  0  7 

1  Soap  Ladle  .  0  9  6  0  13 

1  Fisb  Knife  .  0  11  oj  0  13 

1  Butter  Knife  0  2  6.  0  3 

2  Sauce  Ladles  0  5  0,  0  7 

1  Sugar  Sifter'  0  3  0  0  4 

1  Sugar  Tongs  0  2  6  0  3 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Annual  Premiums  nett .  £223,873 

New’  Premiums,  nett .  £18,247 

After  pay  ment  of  all  Claims  and  Expenses  of 
every  description,  £1.37.315  wa.s  added  to  .the 
Life  Funds,  making  the  total 

Life  Reserve .  £1,457,957 


(.’met  Frames,  IBs.  Od.  to  708. ;  I'ea  and  Coffe® 
.‘Services,  708.  to  2008. ;  Comer  Dishes,  £6  158.  the 
Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  50s. ;  and  every 
article  for  the  Table  as  In  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE  SILVERED,  equal 

to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
KLECTRO  SILVERING,  by  which  process 
goods,  however  old,  can  bo  re-silvered  equal  to 
new.— Esilmates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

IVORY  TABI.K  KNIVES,  best  quality, 
warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .£0l«  0  .£1  0  0  .£1  2  o 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  040.056.000 
Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years 
fur  tlieir  superior  innnufacture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 

firiees,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  78.  Cd. ; 
lip  baths,  fyom  I5e. ;  pen  baths,  13s.  Od. ;  sets  of 
toilet  ware,  IBs. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in 

Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  Thegreatest 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing 
at  I8s.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern, 
288.  Silver  Pattern,  w  ith  electro-plated  handles, 
49s. 

SLACK’S  “  STRAND  ”  RAZOR 

CJ  excels  all  others.  Price  One  .Shilling.  Sent 
free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stami>s,  the  money 
returned  If  not  approved  of.  | 

QLAC!K’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 

O  I  R  O  N  W  A  R  E  if  O  r  .S  K  is  the  3IOST 
ECONOMICAL  consistent  wilhqiiiility. 

Every  New’  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  .’{s.  6d.  to  6s, 

Bronzed  Fenders,  Ids.  to  :k>s. 

Brlifht  Steel  and  Ormolu,  (V.>8.  to  1208. 
Bed-room  Fire-Irons,  :i.s.  to  5h.  vhI. 

Drawing- rotim  ditto.  Ids.  Od.  to  608. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  3ds. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  IHs.  (id.  to  85s. 

Tea  Urns,  best  Loniloii  Make.  4.5s.  to  ti5s. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Throe,  Ws.  (id.  to  308. 

Papier  Mach4  ditto,  .‘Ids.  to  9.5m. 

Copper  Teakettles,  (is.  Od.  to  14s.  Od. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of 

Cl  CCLINARY  REQUISITES. 

First  I’rlze  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Sot  ....  8  11  0 

l.argeSet  .  .  .  .  24  19  0 

O LACKS  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 

I.OGUE  GRATIS,  or  sent  post  free,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  .3.50  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-irons.  Furnishing  Ironinongery, 
Slack’s  Nickel  and  Kleftro  plated  Wnres,  Table- 
t’lUlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without 
uue. 


FINDS. 

The  Funds  of  the  Company,  as  at  31st  Decem¬ 
ber,  1871,  after  deducting  the  sum  required  for 
pavrnent  of  Divideud  and  Bonus  amounted  to 

£2,196,972  15 

JOHN  II.  McLaren,  Manager. 

JOHN  B.  JOHNSTON,  Secretary  in  London. 
Aug.,  1872. _ 


DEATH  OR  INJURY  FROM  ACCiaENT, 

5VITU  THE  CONSEQUENT 

LOSS  OF  T1.ME  AND  MONEY, 

rnOVIDED  FOR  BY  A  FOLICY  OF  THE 

Railway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company, 

against  ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


The  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON 

AND  GLOBE  INSUUANCKCOMl’AXV, 
Corahill,  London  ;  Dale  street,  Liverpool. 
INCOME.  1871. 

Fire  Premiums  . £1,131,591 

Life  Premiums .  27*2,919 

Interest  on  luvestroenti .  199,574 


Total  Income . £1,(564.117  , 

All  descriptions  of  Fire,  Life,  and  Aunuity 
business  transacted  on  favourable  terms. 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS,  Actuary 
and  Res.  Sec. 


AN  ANNUAL  PAYMB.VT  OF  £S  TO  £6  68. 

INSURES  £1,000  AT  DEATH,  OR  AN  ALLOWANCE  AT 
TUB  RATE  OF  £6  FEB  WEEK  FOR  INJDRT. 

£650.000  IiRve  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 
ONE  oat  of  every  12  AnnaH  Policy  Holders 
becoming  a  claimant  EACH  YEAR- 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
Bailway  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents, 
or  at  the  Offices, 

64  CoRNHiLL  &  10  Regent  street, 
London- 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


The  standard  life 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Estoblished  1»25. 

REPORT  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  FORTY- 
SIXTH  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MLETISG 
OF  THE  COMPANY. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  YEAR  1871. 
Amount  proposed  for  Assurance 
during  the  year  1871  (^.lUO  pro- 

prosafs) . . . .£l,*28l».n7  5  0 

Amount  of  Assurances  accepted 
during  the  year  1871  (1.816  , 

poHciw)  . •••  1.641.0P-  .»  0 

Annual  premiums  on  new  policies 

during  the  year  1871  .  K.XSU  «• 

Claims  by  death  daring  the  year 
1871,  exclusive  of  bonus  addi- 

Rons  . —  ®  ^ 

Amount  of  Assurances  accepted  ,  , 

during  the  last  live  years . .  5,C64,029 

Subsistfiig  assurances  at  oon  r  m 

(Of  which  £937,209  lls.  is  re-assured  witu  otmr 
offices.)  n.  n 

Revenue,  upTOds  of. -f  o  0 

Assets,  upwards  of . .  £4,(X)0,(w  v 

A  full  report  of  the  proc^ings  ,|,J 

information  can  be  obtained  by 
offices  of  the  Company  in  London,  Kdmbu^ 
and  Dublin,  or  at  any  of  the  Agencies  i^hich  Us  ^ 
been  established  in  almost  e\er}  town  of  po 
ance  throughout  the  kingdom. 

COLONIAL  AND  FOREIGN 
INSURANCES. 

Assurances  granted  on  the  lives  of  pewm^^^^ 
ceediug  abroad  Branch  offlew  and  8^ 

India  and  all  the  British  tyiouies. 

wii  I.  Til  os  THOMSON,  Blanager. 

H,  JONES  WILLIAMS,  General  Secretary 

Kin*  wmi..n-.tr«;t,  E  C , 
London,  3  Pnllmall  Last,  b.M-  ("^ 

Edlnburgh-rfanSTs  George  street  (Head  Offle  )• 

Dublin— 66  Upper  SackvlUe  street. 


Kstablisbed  1810. 

piHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  LIFE 

Yv'  AND  FIRE  ASSURANCE  INSTITU¬ 
TION.  9  and  10  KING  STREET,  CHEAP- 
SIDE,  LONDON. 


Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament 


CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 


AsKiirances  effeoterl  on  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  general  public. 

Special  allowances  from  the  Proprietors’  Fund 
made  to  Clergymen  and  Schoolmasters. 

"Free”  Policies  issued  which  can  never  en¬ 
tirely  lapse  by  non-payment  of  Premiums. 

Annuities  grunted  on  a  new  and  beneficial 
principle. 

Applications  for  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of 
Proposal,  and  for  Agencies,  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to 

STEPHEN  H.  EM3IENS,  D.C.L.. 


Secretary. 


Demy  8vo,  48.  0«l ,  containing  4K,(X)0  words  with 
iiieaiiings, 

WALKER  and  WEBSTER  COM- 

BINKD  in  a  DICTIONARY  of  the 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  wberciii  the  defini- 
Hons  of  Webster,  and  the  proii  uncial  ion  of 
Walker  are  united  and  brought  into  conformity 
to  the  usage  of  the  present  time.  All  the  new 
words  are  introduce,  and  many  sraonymons 
tenns  are  carefully  discrimiuated,  by  JOHN 
LONGMUIR,  A.M.,  I.L.D. 

London:  W'lLLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras-Iane, 
Cheapside. 


COURIER. 

A  VERV  Res)>ectable  Man  (Englisli), 
A  V  most  highly  nKrommended,  requires  a  situa 
lii»n  ns  above.  Terms  moderate.  SiK'uks  French, 
G«»rinan.  and  Italian,  and  knows  Fraii(*e,  Switzer 
I 'lid.  Italy,  etc -Address  to  B.  C.  B.,  61  King 
'Yillircn-  street,  Loudon.  E.C. 


Reynell,  of  Putney,  at  his  Printing-office,  16  Little  Pulteney-strcet,  in  the  Parish  of  St  James. 
sliddle»M>x.  and  Publiiih'.Kl  by  Guht.vvi’s  Harding  Lapiiam.  9  Wellington-strcet,  Strand,  in  the  arorei 
K'r  H.  la?'*.  ® 
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